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FEMALE INFLUENCE AND DUTIES. 
Origmal. . 


No At mind; that has been an observer of 
g0ciety, will deny that the dispositions and deport- 
ment of the ſemale sex exert therein a powerful 


on them to give that tone to the morals of the com- 
munity which 1s 80 desirable, and necessary to the 
harmony and happiness of mankind. Their influ- 
ence 18 greater than is generally imagined; too lit- 
tle effort is put. forth to increase its moral power, 
and too 8eldom do pubhe teachers direct their mes- 
sages particularly to them. Would that it were 
- otherwise.” . The addresses to them through the 
various periodicals,” of the day, are in many in- 
stanceg'ss tinged with flattery, that they are more 

pernierous than beneficial. The minister of relig- 


equally acceptable; his character and station would 
forbid his uttering' aught but honest truth; and the 
earnest- "manner and kind tone of. affectionate. elo- 


structions, and the durability of their impressions 
on the mind. Coming too from one they highly 
respect and esteem would ensure the advice a can- 
did reception 'and.good treatment.” * 


+. The influence of the, female character on indi- 
- vidual happiness, and all social. prosperity is 80 
great, that every attempt” to._ render it more benefi- 
cial is praiseworthy; and much are the female sex 
indebted to those of their own 8ex who have indus- 
triously employed their time and talents to this end. 
He who attempts to extend the information of the 
female in' the. knowledge of her proper4-influence 
and duties-in the . stations of Mother, Wife, 
Sizter and Friend; and gives her hints of instruc- 
tion to. asgist her in making that influence the more 
| beneficial,, and properly; digcharging those important 
duties; cannot be considered as engaged in a profit- 
less'task.. The motive to do/ good” in offering to 
| the female. eye. the results of much observation of 
domextic life and manners,y/is sufficient to entitle 


zine.is in part to elevate, dignify, and ornament the 
female character, the desjgn' of the writer in occu- 
 Pying g portion of its pages, in addrogeing the- ſe- 
male readers particularly, cannot-be cousidered out 
of. place. + Their candid perusal of what hall fol- 
low is. affectionately requested. 7 

* Phe writer has too«much respect for your sex.to 
inzult you with flattery; he has too'much affection 
for you to be gevere, and would by. no means wil- 


will be what his honest conviction regards as truth, 
and, 8peaking in_ love, would offer them in sincere 


: *gard to Jour dignity and happiness. 


L »* 


influence; and that it depends in a great degree. 


him to a hearing; and as the object of this maga- 


lingly offend, Whatever sentiments he may utter | 


jon. would address them free from: this fault and be | 


quence would add greatly to the force of the in-| 


F 
” 


Whenever the period shall arrive in which your 
8ex 8hall take their proper elevation, and exert 
their proper influence in society; when they shall 
look. with, disapprobation on every deviation from 
the path of rectitude and virtue in those who seek 
their 8miles and favor; when they shall look on the 
immoral of our sex as we look on the immoral of 
theirs, a mighty change will be wrought in 80ciety. 
Then will men discover that conforayng'to the pre-. 
cepts of virtue is necessary in'order to guccessful- 
ly court your society and fayor; and the plain, hon- 
,est, industrious mechanic, will not be thrust aside 
to make room for the oily-tongued, indolent, dressy 
prodigal. Moral excellence will be the standard of 
adjudging the merit, of every courtier; and wealth, 
will no longer be a veil thick enough to eonceal a 
character the most outrageous to decency and good 
order. ) Bu, | 

With the conviction that appeals to the moral 
| 8ense and good 'understanding of your sex_ will 

serve to hasten on this wished-for period, we write. 
May the labor not be in vain, but -be beneficial to - 
both reader and writer, ; 

When we look over the pages of history, we dis- 
cover times when woman was the most degraded 
'8lave of man, and others,” when she was an almost 
deity; but these times are past, and well for her 
that they are. Extremes are ever to be dreaded; 
and God made woman to be the companion, the 
bosom friend of 'man, to lighten his cares, cheer 
him on in the path of duty, comfort him in the hour 
of sickness and s8orrow; and not to be either his 
slave or his god. The days of romantic pagsion 
are -gone; the age of chivalry is past, when men 
threw down the glove of defiance and measured 
8words for beauty's 8miles; woman is no Tonger an 
angel, but an earthly being. Men act now rather 
from conviction than from impulse; and though they 
do not worship, yet they admire and love as 8incerel 
as the ancient devotees. Now the beauty of the 
flower is not 80 much valued as its medicinal quali- ' 
ties—the glitter of: the casket is not 80 much ad- 
mired 'as the invaluable gems within; and man 
sceks' for a kind, affectionate” and intelligent com- 
panion and friend, not for. a pretty toy, a pleasing 
automaton. | EE | 

It-is by -her intrinsic qualities that woman now 
commands. respect; men 'seek for those who can 
teaeh their children in the' way of wisdom, not in 
the labytinths of fashionable folly. Let then your 
study be directed towards mental improvement and 
discipline; eek to win'and hold, not to dazzle and 
create a mere momentary passion. Tmitate the 
calm and softening beauty of the moon, not * 
blaze of the totes, Pinay | 1 

' It is in the domextic circle where the 'most pow- 
erful influence of woman is exerted; that is her 


E 
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heaven-ordained sphere, and to make it a home of 
delight—the better place of earth—8hould be the 
acme of her ambition. On the culture of the do- 
mestic affections, depends, in a great degree, the 


public happiness; as they become destroyed or cor- | 


rupted, the moral health of the community is taint- 
ed. 

There-is nothing that conduces more to improve the 
character of men in all that is kind, gentle and be- 
neyolent, than domestic peace, and there can be no 
greater incentive to virtuous actions. If we can 
render men exemplary at home, we shall do a great 
deal toward making them peaceful abroad; how 

. much good then might woman do if she would strive 
to exercise at all times, gentleness, forbearance and 
patience? | 

If the truth were known, we fear”that a great 
proportion of the immoral conduct that insults the 

good oder of 80ciety, could be traced to result from 
family disagreements, And the close observyers of 
men and manners have not passed over unseen, the 
unhappy circumstance that many, both male and 
ale, who are very pleasing, gentle, and pliable 

in 8trange S80ciety, are at home” the most quarrel- 
Some, 8tern and unyielding spirits imaginable.— 
Strange that we should keep our angry feelings 
-Pent up abroad merely for the 8ake of venting them 
out at home. The key to the secret could be found 
mn our pride; we among strangers wish to pass with | 
 .regpect, and knowing that affability and courtesy to- 
* ward them is essential to this, we are careful to 


Keep taught rein on the irregularities of our tem- 
pers. 

If we 8trove with half the: assiduousness to please 
at home, that we do when amid s80cial circles abroad, 
how much happier would be our firesides, and how 
much less would be the necessity of: fleeing from 


thence to find enjoyment. Such is the nature of 
things, that the greater and better the blessing we 
are permitted to enjoy, the more bitter and sorrowful 
18 the pervyersion of it; thus home is a transcendent- 
ly good gift to man; there is a field of exertion 
where all the kind affections and tender charities of 
our nature may be exercised, and feelings of the pure- 
est and most permanent enjoyment awakened. But 
when perverted; when the members neglect their 
proper duties, and permit harshness, indifference and 
anger to usurp the throne of the gentler affections, 
then the solitary wilderness is to be preferred ; any 
place 1s better than home. 

Conjugal infelicity has shipwrecked many a gallant 
bark, and drove manyfinto the whirlpools of dissipa- 
tion. How diligent Should we then be to preserve 
the most cordial union of feelings, and kind affec- 
tions. No wonder that men become fond: of the 
house of pleasure when a termagant reigns at home ; 
nor that woman should become dispirited, and per- 
chance corrupted, when in the heart of her husband 
there is nought but hatred and unkindness. 

Let then the female exert her utmost to do her part 
in promoting domestic happiness, Let her not only 
guard against anger; but against coolness toward 


the chosen one; for the latter is often more fatal 
Anger is a 


than the former to the peace of home. 
quick flame, s00n' quenched ; but coolness is like 
gtthering strepgth to throw up a mighty work, and 
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when it bursts forth it ass TA 
unbound torrent. | © Let not the' 8un_ go, down upon 
vour wrath,” is a wise maxim; 037 not 1 le op your eyes 
close while coolness is 1n' yout. east,'/is another. 
Man 1s more a creature,of t 16 world than woman, 
and has many obstacles to e nter and difficulties : 
to withstand, to which she is a Stranger 5. and may 
we not say, he has more causes to excite and arouse 
his baser passions than she has? ' Woman hould re- 
member that his pursuits—the performance of his 


| daily duties causes him more. or less to mingle among 


different tempers, and exposes him to many rude as- 
saults from contentious and quarrelsome spirits ; he 
is continually amid contending elements and clashing 
interests, and hence his feelings become excited, his 
passlons oft times aroused ; or the Josses of ill for- 
tune, the treachery of friends, the villainy of deceit- 
ful,men, may cause him to  almost despair. When 
he returns home,. the reception he meets with may 
have a powerful influence over him, either for good 
or ill, It may calm or add fury to the storm within; 

it may lessen or add fuel to the flame of anger ; it 
may quell or increase the excitement of his passions. 
If he 1s sorrowful, it may scatter the darkling clouds, 
or 1t may gather more around him—may 8ﬆpk him 
deeper in despair, or- make him forget his griefs, 
arouse him from his despondency and inspire him 
with courage to struggle on—fortune may 8mile and 
he again be happy. 


© Come rouse thee dearest! from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers— 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a beam 
To gild each cloud that lowers. 


The wished for goal—a guiding star, 
With peaceful light will lead thee on, 
Until its utmost bounds be won ; 

That quenchless ray: thou ?lt ever prove 

In fond undying wedded love.” 


Let the wife, as she values the affections of her 
husband—as she delights in domestic peace—and 
looks for future days of happiness, guard against an- | 
gry controversles. Let affectionate remonstrance 
take the place of angry defiance,” and gentleness that 
of haughtiness and pride. Let a sharp eye be direct- 
ed to trifles; great disasters sometimes result from 
very small beginnings, and the increase of anger 1s 
often like the cloud which the -prophet's servant 8aW, 

*no bigger than a man's hand, rising from the sea,' 
which s00n overspread the heavens. 

Were the subject explored, why some elegant hd 
intelligent females are not more influential in the cir- 
cles in which they move, the result would be that it 
is in consequence of their lamentable. want of pha- 
bility—of congemiality and adaptation'to the disposi- 
tions and tempers of those-around them. If wornan 
would make others conform to her, she must in a de- 
gree conform herself to them. Mutual*forbearance 
conduces the most to domesttc peace, and the mos 
amiable and influential female is'she, 


© Who ne'er will answer till her husband cools, 
Or if 8be rules him, never Shows 8he rules; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting ways, 
Yet has her humor most when she obeys. 


Some ſemales are fond of « exposing the faults of 


4X 


their husbands and Ythose around them ; this is a 
mark of ag; evil. mind ; hey should seek to gain the 
ame digposition. of the painter who in sketching a 
family-portrait, drew only.the right side of the face, 
because.the other had a,blemish in it. 


Another disposi on 'against which I would warn 
my fair teaders, and 


ad .Plead of them to cultivate an 
opposite/one, 1s that of those who perform every thing 
they do. in 8uch a mechanical manner, that every act 
8eems to be the. child of mere compulsion : an un- 
willingness, than -which nothing is. worse, seems to 
8hoot forth at all times, enough to freeze any heart 
of warm and generous emotions. Refusal to do, is 
not more hurtful to the feelings of the solicitor, than 
is it to 8ee his request performed with a frigid unwil- 
lingness.. A wife of this unwilling temper may exer- 
cise prudence in the management of her monied af- 
fairs—her actions may never be at variance with de- 
corum, her figure may be handsome, her features 
perfect, yet she will be far from being pleasing and 
lovely. She wants woman's loveliest, most amiable 
attribute, a, willingness to act, a hearty good wall 
shining forth from every deed, or performance ; and 
when her. husband 1s about to enter his home, he 
Shakes hands with cheerfulness and sadly_ bids the 
bright eyed nymph farewell; as though the dove 
should have thrown away the olive branch ere he 
had greeted the inhabitants of the ark. 


Why will not woman seek her own interest, and 
in doing 80 8ecure the interests of those with whom 
she 1s connected? Would she do this? Then let her 
infuse a cheerfulness of heart, a willingness of mind, 
and a lively spirit in all her actions. They are the 
charms that exalt her empress on the throne of the 
aftections—it 18. these that cast a halo over the do- 
mestic circle, and make her a welcome guest in 
every . Soclal hour. Cheerfulness and. kindness in 
woman,. create charms where charms are not, and 
impart beauty to the plainest face. When the cheer- 
tul wife 18 the presiding priestess of the temple of do- 
mestic life, the husband will ever gladly seek it to pay 
his devotions there—yea, as eagerly as the wearied 
dove to the ark of rest. There the olive branch of 
peace tells him that the flood of toil is past, and the 
rainbow of gladness inspires his heart with joy. 


But to come forth from the domestic circle into 
the more extensive arena of social life in the ' com- 
munity at large. Cannot, nay, do not the female sex 
here exert a most mighty influence? Do they not 
possess means- of. rendering society better and con- 
sequently happier—of harmonizing and purifying 80- 
cial ' circles—expelling therefrom immorality and li- 
centiousness? Yea, verily, she has an energy, which 
if put into vigorous operation would break down ma- 
ny of the barriers to harmony and diffuse a powerful 
Spirit abroad of virtuous ambition and emulation. 


_ It is in the 80cial circle where much of this influ- 
ence might be exerted to a good purpose. . It is there 
where great deference . is paid to whatever is advanced 
by the lips of the intelligent and graceful ſemale : 
how important then is it that she be cautious 'what 
opinion she expresses, or what system she advocates 
and applauds! How careful should she be to frown 
upon every approach to irreligion, or unchasteness, 
and not let her s8mile approve the thrust at the faith of 
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the christian, which is often made under cover of 
some rude jest or inuendo. 7 

In conversation, woman should take the holy word 
of our God and Father for her guide, and let it be 
as becometh the gospel of Christ. Say with the 
Apostle—* Our conversation is in heaven ; always 
pure, chaste, and irreproachable. * Let your eon- 
versation be without covetousness,” 8ays Paul ; do not 
Speak enviously, coveting the praise due to good-and 
generous actions performed by others. 

There cannot be any thing 'more odious in the 
character of a female than that trait which is too 
often geen, of speaking with the lips of detraction. 
Whenever any one 1s praised, or spoken of in terms 


of the slightest commendation, these detracters, trye 


to the goddess they have chosen, always have some- 
thing to relate in reference to the one commended 
that shall serve to lessen him or her in the estimation 
of those around. . Detestable indeed 1s s8uch a prac- 
tice. 

The modest female who at all 4imes 1s guided in 
her speech by the law of kindness and generosity, 1s 
always respected and beloved. by all who compose the 
circles in which she moves. Her eye is eloquent 
with benevolence, her features beam with affection, 
and her lips speak those words only that flow from 
that charity which is kind—thinketh no evil, and 
rejoiceth in the truth. | 


Conversation 1s the 80ul of the 80cial world; "It's 
one of the greatest blessings vfhuman life. * But'the 


best things may be perverted, and the higher 
rank in their original nature mn the scale of exc 
lence, the more. bitter is the misery that flows from 
their perversion. So conversation when not directed 
by courtesy and kindness may become the fruitful 
source of unhappiness. 'The tongue then becomes 
4 world of miquity ; an unruly evil, full of deadly 
* poison.' | 

The solemn command of our religion is—* speak 
evil of no man ;* yet 80me who boldly claim the name 
of Christian, are in daily practice of speaking evil 
of many men and women. [And some—pious souls 
—think they have a perfect right. to say what they 
please, that is not good, of any one who 18 not within 
the pale of their church, and there are many who 
have suffered from such unruly tongues, and can say 
with the king of old, emphatically :— 


«T have been traduced by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties, nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doings.” 


The motive always'decides the moral criminality 
of an act performed. We may speak evil of another 
if it is a means, not an end; if we speak not for the 
mere 8ake of traducing another's fame, but in order 
to do good thereby. We are justified in the act if it 
is for the sake of public justice, or private reform ; 
to. vindicate our own character, or in warning to 
those around us who were likely to be injured by a 
concealment of what we unfold. If we are not in- 
fluenced by any of these and their kindred mouves, 
in speaking evil of another we are guilty of a crime 
the most destructive to the ar order, harmony and 
happiness of society. And how many, of the poor 
wretched victims of vice over whom philanthropy 


| weeps—Who are the inhabitants of the palaces of gross 
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licentiousness—how many of them can trace their 
downfal from innocence to infamy to an idle tale of 
cahumny spoken by an evil tongue ? Alas! he that 
has had an ear to hear the stories of wretchedness 
from those lost to virtue wearing the form of woman, 
can answer, A fearful number! 

Let me as one that hath suffered severely from the 
tongue of slander, implore my fair readers to put 


away all evil speaking, and be kindly affectionate one || 


toward another. 

There is one other perversion of speech of which 
I would wish to speak gently and softly to' my read- 
ers, not charging them with being addicted to the 
practice, but cautioning them against it, and implor- 


Ing them to mildly reprove those of their acquaint- 


ance who are guilty of the practice, and too many 
guilty ones are there in the community. 'The folly 
to which I allude is that of profane exclamation. I 
© have noticed 1t in some of the loveliest of your sex, 


and have deemed it then to be like a dark cloud | 


quickly obscuring the beauty of the moon ; it dim- 
med my eyes 80 that I could not possibly see their 
loveliness. Read the poet's words :— 


£ My God" the beauty oft exclaimed, 
With deep impassioned tone— 

But not in humble prayer 8he named 
'The High and Holy One! 

But in the gay and thoughtless crowd, 
And in the festive hall, 

Mid scenes of mirth and mockery proud, 
She named the Lord of All. 

She called upon that awful name, 
When laughter loudest rang;— 

Or when the flush of triumph came, — 
Or disappointment's pang ! ; 

E thought—How 8weet that voice would be 
Breathing this prayer to heaven— 

«My God! I worship only thee; 
O be my sins forgiven !* 


The practice here-reproved is 80 repugnant to all 
that is ornamental and excellent in the ſemale char- 
acter, that I am confident that a few moment's seri- 
ous reflection would teach those who are addicted 
to it the folly as well as wickedness of it, and cause 
them to relinquish it. May the holy and reverend 
name of our God never be breathed by any of my ſe- 
male readers, 8ave in holy and confiding prayer; or in 
the holy hour of communion with sacred things. May 
the innocents around them never learn from their lips 
to profane the hallowed name of their Father in 
heaven ; but may they be taught to breathe it while 
the simple petition to Him accompanies the name ; 
teach them to pray, to praise, to adore, but O do not 
teach them profanity. Guard against idle words ; 
thoughtless exclamations ; and speak the language 
of chastity and truth. 

Another folly which greatly detracts from the 
beauty of intercourse with the female sex, is the 
great prevalence of insincerity and affectation. We 
regard the definition given by Dr. Johnson of this 
odious folly, as being correct ; he 8ays—* Aﬀectation 
1 a perpetual disguise of the real character, by ficti- 
tious appearances.” And often we discover it counter- 
feiting those excellences which are at the greatest 
distance from their true characters ; and as all hypo- 
crisy is detestable they gain only contempt from .the 
good mind, while were they to act out their true excel- 
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lences and aspire fo and in reality possess those higher 
attainments which they affect, they would- receive the 
esteem of all whose respect is worth having, and ap- 
pear more, far more loyely' in every 8ocial hour. 

Nature is more beautitul than art.; and the female 
who imagines that to affect to be what she'is not will 
make her appear more beautiful, is guilty"of as great 
a folly as the maiden who wished a correct "portrait 
from the artist, but wanted blue eyes instead of black, 
which was the natural color of hers, because * blue 
eyes are more beautiful.” | 

Aﬀectation is the offspring of vanity. And to af- 
fect an excellence which we do not possess, is equiva- 
lent to acknowledging that we admire that excellence, 
but despair of ever poszessing it. Let the female who 
aspires'after respect and admiration from the wise 
and good—and what others are worthy of her nofice! 
let her beware of that sin of little minds—affectation. 
Never can woman succeed in the art of pleasing with 
any 8ave corrupt minds, who has recourse to diss1mu- 
lation to affect her purpose. Truth and smcerity are 
amiable and lovely. Deception of whatever name or 
character, is hideous and disgraceful. Modest merit 
will never want for admirers ; forward ignorance and 
impudence will never want for hearty despisers. 

'The rose or lily that nature has given to the cheek 
is far better than art can place there. The natural 


position of the features is better than the distorted 


mouth, rolling eye or affected airs. 'The natural tone 
of voice is more pleasing than the lisp of affectation, 
or the long drawn sigh of counterfeit modesty. ' Let 
her who would please— 


Cast aside all affectation, 

In all her actions be sineere ;— 

Scorn to stoop to defamation, 

Praise when 8he cau—but truth revere. 


© Reverence thyself,” is an admired maxim of anti- 
quity, and is peculiarly proper for woman. She must 
reverence herself if she would not forfeit all claims to 
the respect of others. She should foster a respect for 
herself that will not permit the slightest touch of 1m- 
purity, nor any communion with unchasteness. Let 
moral excellence be the high road «to your favor ; let 
virtue be the best recommendation to your notice, and 
your 8ex Will be more honored, loved and valued. 
We pray for the era, when with the female sex, 
universally, the simplicity of truth hall be consider- 
ed the most perfect elegance, and the gracefulness of 
true modesty the most appropriate ornament.” Then 
will the female. character be raised 'to its native 
dignity, and all social prosperity be greatly increased. 
East Cambridge, August, 1835. BY, 
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Original, 


"That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things.'---Titus iz. 10. 


We are to consider the duty enjoined in the text, as 
it affects others. Our example will influence some 
one, and if we clothe ourselves with the spirit of the 
gospel, our conduct will be. powerfully felt ; but if 
we make a profession of the truth, and obey not 1ts 


1 
2 


we as80ciate. 
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requirements, we shall wound the cause of Christ, 
and prevent others from embracing the truth. 


Our habits, passions, and conduct will have a salu- 
tary, or a blighting influence upon «ll with whom 
The Earl of Rochester was one day 
travelling in disguise, and he fell in company with a 
young clergyman. Among other questions, the Earl 
asked the following ;—* Of what benefit is your or- 
der of men, the clergy? They cost the nation mil- 
lions, and I do not see that they do much.” The 
young man replied, that he did not think they were 
of much use to the people. The Earl inquired why 
they were 80 useless? 'The other replied ;—* The 
example and influence of our great men destroy our 
usefulness. There is the Earl of Rochester who is 
one of the most abandoned men in the kingdom. 
What can we do in preaching against wickedness, 
when such men are encouraging it by their exam- 
ple? "This reply silenced the Earl, and so0on they 
parted. The Earl went to his house, the clergy- 
man to a public house to rest for the night. In the 
morning the young man received an invitation to 
visit the Earl of Rochester. * As 800n as he entered 
the house, he knew he had talked' with the Earl of 
Rochester the day before. The Earl addressed him ; 
—* Well sir, what do you think to day of the Earl 
of Rochester? * Sir,' said the preacher, © would to 
God I had*occasion to alter my opinion.” 

Our faith will be tested by the conduct of its sup- 
porters : and no man, unless far gone in the gulf of 
human wickedness, would enchain a system which 
led to crime and guilt. If we wish to lead men as 
willing converts to. the truth, we must recommend 
that truth by a life of purity and holiness. When a 
man stands forth as the. advocate of any creed, the 
inquiry is, what 1s his character ? If he is a drunk- 
ard and wastes his earnings in the chamber of wan- 
tonness and inebriation—if he is a tyrant in his family— 
indolent in his habits—dishonest in his business and 
fraudulent in his contracts—is a bad ruler, and a 
worse 8ubject, few would be willing to embrace a sen- 
timent that produced such spirit. It does not alter 
the argument at all, that there are bad men among 
all denominations ; the wickedness of others is no 
excuse for our sins. 

And have we not suffered much from this source ? 
Men have called themselves by our name, and have 
professed to believe in the doctrine of impartial grace, 
whose conduct would disgrace any cause, and make 
a christian blush for the name of his master. Thus 
the whole body of believers must be reproached by 
the evi] conduct of a few depraved and unprincipled 
persons. | 

Let us all strive to do our duty. Are we masters! 
let us give to our servant that which is just and equal. 
Are we servants ? let us be faithful and true. Are we 
husbands or wives ? let us be governed by the law of 
tenderness and loye, and be distinguished for all that 
1s amiable and kind. As citizens and neighbors, let 
us be courteous, affable and generous; and as Chris- 


tans, let us be pure, devout, and humble. Thus shall 


we adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, thus show 
that we have been with Jesus, and thus prove our- 
&]ves a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 
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THE PRISONER. i: 
AN ENGLISH STORY OF THE LAST. CENTURY. 
Original. 
Man is to man his 8urest, greatest foe !” 


Mr. Johnson, of H—, a small village twenty miles 
from London, had just returned to town with his 
young bride, after an absence of seyeral months, dur- 
ing which he had been on a visit to his father's family 
in London, and introduced his lady to her new rela- 
tives. Mr. Johngon was a young preacher of the 
Unitarian persuasion, though a Cavervatiel in 8en- 
timent, (as most of that order are in England,) and, 
on his return home, delivered '\his first sermon in a 
new church which had been erected for him. As 
he gave universal satisfaction to Iis congregation, 
he anticipated much pleasure in their s8ociety, and 
he resolved to take up his permanent residenee 
amongst them. Not having a house of his own, he 
desired s8ome of his friends to give him information 
if they discovered any retired and commodious. 
dwelling, where he could establish himself,. and 
pursue his theologica] studies, uninterrupted. He 
800n discovered that such a situation as he degired,. 
was not to be procured at any price, for the influx 
of population had been great, and every house was: 
occupied. He waited patiently a few weeks, when 
information was brought him that a family had just 
moved out of a large house in the suburbs of the 
town, by which several rooms had become vacant, 
and that, by immediate application, he might be 
able to s8ecure them. He was, however, warned 
that perhaps he might not find 'the 8ituation alto- 
gether agreeable to his mind, as many families had 
occupied those rooms, and none of them could be 
prevailed on tostay any lengta of time. When he in- 
quired particularly into the cause of the removal of 
the former occupants, his informant apologized for 
mentioning such a foolish reason; but he said that 
the occupants complained of hearing strange noises: 
in the night; s8uch as moaning, weeping, and dismal 
lamentations, and that they had, therefore, very 8u- 
perstitiously 8upposed the place to be haunted. 
Mr. Johnson inquired if it were an old house, and, 
being answered in the affirmative, said the noiges 
were easily accounted for without having recourse 
to supernatural agents, for that it was undoubtedly 
nothing but the wind moaning and shrieking 
through the crevices of the old building. He then 
inquired where the owner of the house lived, and 
was told that he resided in the other part of the 
mansion, that he was a very serious, quiet, and re- 
ligious man, 80 that he need fee] no uneasiness 
about living in the s8«me house with him. Mr. 
Johnson then get out in search of the old building. 
It sto0d about a mile from the meeting house where 
he officiated, upon a piece of rising ground. It 
was built of wood, and was three stories high. It 
bore the appearance of being a much older house 
than Mr. Johnson had anticipated, and ome parts 
of it were slightly dilapidated. It presented a front 


of 8ix windows 1n a row, which were. 


ed with 
blinds, of a dull slate color, and much breken, the 
hinges being rusty, and in several instances wholly 
gone. A clumsy piazza ran along, beneath the 


chamber windows, which, on account of the rotten- 


86 
ness of the wood, appeared unsafe to venture upon. 
Over the back door was a heavy porch supported 
by four large pillars in a state of decay. -The yard 
was, however, pleasantly shaded with large trees; 
and. the flowers of spring were just beginning to 
open themselyes . to the sun, in a fine garden, the 
beauty of which contrasted strongly with the gloomy 
appearance of the mans1on. 

While Mr. Johnson was surveying the exterior 
of the edifice, the door opened, and a man gome- 
what advanced in life came out. The lines of his 
countenance were hard and sevyere; his deep set 
gray eyes rolled incessantly in. their s8ockets, and 
the glances which shot from them were almost 
8corching. He was dressed in plain brown clothes, 
cut in rather an old fashioned style, and he held in 
one hand a long hickory staff., He stooped a hitle 
in his gait, and his brow was furrowed with wrin- 
kles. 

Mr. Johnson stepped forward and saluted him. 
The other looked up, but did not return the saluta- 
tion. | 

* You are the owner of this house, I presume?, 
8aid Mr. Johnson. 

©'They say I am, 


rephed the other in a caustic 


tone, hardly relaxing his pace, but looking keenly 
at the face of the young man. _ 
*'You have rooms to let, sir,” said Mr. Johnson. 
The old man paused, and leaning on his cane, 
8aid with an air of great indifference, * Yes, sir, I 
have one half of the house to let; do you want to 


hire it, Sir?? 

* If the rooms suit me, I should like to bargain 
with you for the price.” | 

* Gro and ask my wife to show them to you,” said 
the other, and moved on without deigning any far- 
ther notice of the applicant. 

Mr. Johnson felt a little hurt at the conduct of 
the crabbed old landlord, but resolved to see the 
inside of the house, at all events. He knocked at 
the door, and a pale, slender female, apparently 
forty years of age, attended his 8ummons, 

This woman was taller than the generality of her 
8ex, and her form would have been commanding, 
did it not appear wasted with sorrow or disease. 
Her countenance was peculiarly amiable, but her 
cheeks were sunken, and her light blue eyes were 
dimmed, Mr. Johnson thought he could even per- 
celve the traces of tears on her cheek, 

Mr. Johnson told his business, and she undertook 
to show him the rooms. He found that the inside of 
the house was finished off in an antique style, but the 
wood work was In a good s8tate of preservation, and 
nothing objectionable offered itself to his notice. The 
good woman answered all his inquiries with prompt 
politeness; and, although her voice was low and 
mournful, affected a-cheerfulness which - he was cer- 
tain she did not feel, but which excited his 8y mPa- 
thy much more, than a querulous and lack-adaisical 
air would have done. Mr. Johnson then seated him- 
self to wait the arrival of her husband. Mr. Lough- 
borough, for that was his name, did not return in 
some time, and, in order to beguile ;the tediousness 
of the interval, Mr. Johnson commenced a conversa- 
tion with his wife. * Your family appears to be small, 
madam—there are none but yourself and husband, I 
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suppose.” A deadly paleness overspread the counte- 
nance of the lady at this common-place question, and 
with a quivering lip, she answered, * we are all that 
live here. Mr. Johnson immediately attributed her 
emotion to late bereavements, and said to. himself, 
© She has doubtless lost her children by death.” He 
therefore expeditiously changed the conversation, and 
was glad to perceive that the unhappy woman 800n 
recovered her composure, although a cloud. of de- 
spondency appeared settled on her pale white brow. 
At Iast the owner of the house came. in. He appear- 
ed a little surprised at finding Mr. Johnsom 1n. the: 
keeping room ; and 8aid something to his wife, in & 
harsh tone, about showing the stranger to the parlor. 
This appeared like a mark of respect for his guest, 
and Mr. Johnson thought, after all, the mans might 
mean to be civil, notwithstanding the rudeness of his: 
first address. Mr, Johnson bargained with him for 
the whole of the other part of the house, and #ignified 
he should take immediate possession of it. 'The old 
man s$ignified his assent by an ungracious nod, and 
the former took his departure, heartily glad to:escape- 
the presence of a man whose looks he did not, like,. 
and whose deportment was overbearing in the ex- 
treme. He had no sooner closed the door, than he 
distinctly overheard Mr. Loughborough chwing his. 
wife in the most severe manner. , The young . man 
felt very averse to taking up his abode im 8uech a 
place, for there seemed to be an air of impenetrable 
gloom and mystery about the house, which might 
well have imposed on the terrors of superstitiaus per- 
sons. Mr. Johnson was neither superstitious nor 
timid, but there is a secret connexion between the 
external circumstances in which a.man 1s placed, 
and the frame of mind, the train of thought, which he 
falls into. It was a cheerful religion that he beheved 
in; he was the promulgator of glad tidings, and he 
would have preferred a situation where all that is 
lovely and beautiful in nature could be continually 
present to his imagination. He was a philanthro- 
pist. He loved to see mankind happy, and unless:he 
could relieve them, he loved not to gaze upon gorrow 
and discontent. But there seemed to be no alterna- 
tive. He had been indebted to the hospitality. of a 
friend for some days, and was unwilling to encroack 
longer upon his attention. . His young wife was: 
strongly attached to her husband, and $he told him 
where he was, though in a desert, it would be a home 
to her, yet when she entered this dark and solemn 
abode, he could perceive a slight shudder to pass over 
her frame. On the first night that they slept m their 
new habitation, nothing was heard or seen.to warrant 
the reports which had been circulated concerning the: 
nocturnal disturbances to which former tenants had 
been 8ubjected. 


This appeared the more: remarkable to Mr. John- 
80N, as there was a high wind during the greater part 
of the night, and he thought that; if ever, then was 
the time to hear those-noises' 80 common in houses of 
that description. Upon looking out of the window, 
in'the morning, he saw a wretched object under his 
window, -in the form of a young man, apparently 
twenty two years of age, dressed in ragged; garments 
and destitute of a hat. He watched the man some 
time, and, at last, saw him look up to the'\ ind 
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and make several smgular sgns with his hands. He 
pointed out the miserable object to his wiſe, who at 
once $aid he must be deranged. Always alive to the 
sufferings of fallen humanity, Mr. Johnson remarked 
that the lad s8eemed to have 8lept in the street all 
night, and was probably asknig for something to eat. 
The 8ash was raised, and the maniac was asked what 
he demred. | 

© You had better come out of that house,' said he, 
* for there is no peace in that house, and never will 
be !? 

« Why do you think 80, my lad? 8aid Mr. Johnson. 

© 'The death watches are clinking all night ! There 
is no good happens to those who sleep there. Who- 
ever goes into that house, never comes out. 1 was 
in it myself once, and what do you think I saw?' 

© What did you 8ee? 8aid Mr. Johnson, willing to 
indulge him in his whim. | 

©] 8aw a=-a—but you wont tell old Loughbor- 
ough, will you? ; 

«Gracious heaven !' cried Mrs. Johnson, turning 
pale, © is not that Andrew Goodwin, the talented, the 
gay, and amiable acquaintance of your boyhood?' 

Mr. Johnson was struck with the resemblance, 
but could not believe that in the wretched maniac 
before him, he beheld the most gifted companion of 
his early years, who had 'been educated at the same 
academy with himself, and who had embraced the 
sentiment of Universal restoration in conjunction? 
with him, after a course of reading and indefatigable 
research, during which they had examined the scrip- 
tures together, and compared ideas with one another. 

* No, Mary, it cannot be,' 8aid Mr. Johnson— I 
will not believe it; but a faintness came over him, 
which showed too plainly that a fearful suspicion of 
its truth was fast gaining possesslon of his mind. | 

* Speak to him, my dear Mary, ask him his name, 
for I cannot. 


Mrs. Johnson did as she was requested. 
your name Andrew Goodwin ?' said she. 


* No, that is not my name,” said he, * I have got a 
new name now, that was given me when I was chris- 
tened by old Loughborough. It 1s, © Heir to Hell, 
and child of unbelief.” How do you like it? Itis a 
long name, I like double names, don't you.' 


{Tis he !' exclaimed Mr. Johnson—- 'tis the long 
lost friend of my youth ! Oh! unhappy day, when I 
have lived to 8ee my Andrew such a wreck | His no- 
ble mind is overthrown—his unaffected piety, his gen- 
tleness, his lofty genius, are all shattered in frag- 
ments by some awſul stroke of misfortune ! Would 
to Heaven that he could understand me—that I could 
make him sensible of the presence of his friend ! But 
no—his eyes are gleaming with the fires of madness, 


© Is not 


and his brain is like a furnace. Andrew, do you not 


know me 


+O yes, I know you well, said the maniac peer- 
ing in his face, © You are the man that lives in the 
church o' Sundays. You tell the people there 1s no 
endless hell, -and I believed 80 too once, and there 
we walk 
and He 
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drawing nearer, and speaking low, © Old Loughbor- 
ough is the+ devil, and this house is full of his imps, 
who prance and caper about, in the dark, from the 
garret to the cellar ! Re” 


Mrs. Johnson shuddered at this allusion - to the 
character of the house, and, at that moment, Mr. 
Loughborough came out of the front door. He start- 
ed at seeing Mr. Johnson' conversing with the luna- 
tic, but immediately raised his cane, and advancing 
to the latter in a great rage, commanded him to quit 
the premises without delay. - 'The unfortunate young 
man looked up 1imploringly into the face of Mr. John- 
80n, which seemed to aggravate the landlord greatly. 
He was about applying his staff to the shoulders of 
the mamac, when Mr. Johnson cried indignantly, 
* Hold, sir! do you know what you do? He is not a 
responstble being —he has done no hurt, and where- 


fore do you offer violence to the unhappy youth ? For 
Shame ! for shame ! 


Mr. Loughborough turned short round to the young 
preacher, and with a face working with all the worst 
pass1ons of our nature, demanded what right he had 
to interfere. Indeed, $0 vindictive did he appear, that 
Mrs. Johnson ſeared he would attack her husband. 
The young man was not in the least daunted by this 
show of rage in the landlord, but coolly repeated his 
charge to the latter, not to hurt the young unfortu- 
nate. But Andrew had taken advantage of this di- 
vers1on 1n his fayor to steal off, and the landlord, after 


darting several malignant glances at Mr. Johnson, 
likewise took his departure, 


Mrs. Johnson then expressed her $urprise at the 
unreasonable conduct of Mr. Loughborough, as she 
had understood that he was a pious man, and held in 
high estimation by the Baptist society, to which he 
belonged, and of which he had been a rigid member, 
for a number of years. *Were it not for that,” said 
She, * I should hardly be willing to continue in the 
same house with him, for never did I see such a for- 
bidding countenance in my life ! 

After breakfast, Mr. Johnson went out to make in- 
quiries after his poor unhappy friend, and to see that 
he had every thing that could contribute to his com- 
fort; while Mrs. Johnson went into the garden to 
examine its beauties. ' While walking in the garden, 
She was joined by Mrs. Loughborough who introduc- 
ed herself in a very lady-like manner, and, as is usual 
in such cases, a very brisk conversation commenced 
between the two women. Mrs. Johnson soon discov- 
ered that her companion was exceedingly well inform- 
ed, and possessed a suavity'of manner and goodness 
'of heart which she had hardly expected to find in the 
wife of Loughborough. In short, she felt herself 
urresistibly drawn towards her, and a strong interest 
was excited in her breast for so lovely a woman, whose 
countenance bore the marks of deep seated sorrow. 
Mrs. Johnson wished it were in her power-to sympa- 
thize with the afflictions of this excellent. woman, ang 
pour a healing balm into her wounded s0ul; but when, 
she made the most distant allusion to the 8ubject of 
her griefs, Mrs. Loughborough evaded all mention of 
them with the most scrupulous care, and the former 
g00n found that whatever might be her sorrows, she 


| could not uncertake to probe them without "being 


guilty of indecorum, until their acquaintance was 


4 more matured. Whilethey were examining a bed of 
3 carnations together, Mrs. Johnson accidentally cast 
her eyes on a 8pot where some pepper grass was grow- 
ing in such a manner*as to form the name of * Cath- 
arine Loughborough.”  * I see that your garden 18/1n- 
8cribed with the owner's name,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
carlessly. | 

© It is nat My name,' rephed the other, considerably 
agitated. ., 

*A daughter, perhaps 7 8aid the other. 

© Yes, ma'am.” 

© T have not seen her yet—does 8he live with you 7! 
© No, not with me,” s8aid Mrs. Loughborough, and 
burst into a flood of tears. | 

Mrs. Johnson's curiosity was almost past endur- 


which evidently gave pain. 


ter of this unhappy mother has been the victim of 
seduction! Perhaps at this moment, the misguided 
girl is harbored in some house of vice, and 1s reaping 
the wages of infamy!! She then thought of Mr. 
Loughborough, and began to conclude that he was 
more to be pitied than blamed, and that his crabbed 
behavior might be the result of settled grief, preying 
upon the heart of an agonized father ! 

Mr. Johnson returned home in the evening, and as 
the air was cool, he built a fire in an upper chamber, 
and thither he and his wife retired to acquaint each 
other with their mutual discoveries. Mr. Johnson 
8aid that he had discovered the dwelling place of poor 
Andrew---that he lived with an aged aunt who was 
worth some property, but who was not able to pay 


of the infirmities attendant upon old age. He was 
informed that Andrew was harmless, and therefore 
47 suffered to run at liberty, and it was believed that by 
of . proper medical treatment, he might be restored to the 
use of his reason. * But,” continued -he, © what do 
you 8uppose 18 the cause of his present woful condi- 
tion. It appears that Mr. Loughborough has a caugh- 
ter by the name of Catharine.' 
« Catharine | I know it—but, pray proceed.” 
© Have you $een her then ? ; 
« Alas! no,” replied 8he, © but. there 1s reason to fear 
that she is an undone creature. | 
<T did not understand 80,” returned Mr. Johnson, 
« T hear that sbe is living with a relation in the coun- 


table man.” : 
©Tt must be a mistake, said Mrs. Johnson, * for 


her mother burst into tears when I mentioned her 
name; and'evinced a degree of anguish which noth- 
ing could occasion in a mother's heart, but the con- 
viction of her child's unworthiness.' " 
© T beseech you not to mention your 8uspic1ons to a 
third person,” 8aid her husband, * for 1f they should 
be unjust !' 
* T shall not be imprudent,” answered she, * but I 
Feel fully convinced of the truth of what I have said.' 
« Unfortunate mother !' cried Mr. Johnson, * and 
equally unfortunate wife ! But to continue my narra- 
tive—it appears that our friend Andrew was enamor- 
ed of Miss Loughborough, and she appeared to reci- 
procate' his regard; when, suddenly, she changed her 
mind, and sent a message to him by her father, the 


ance, yet she refrained from saying more on a subject 


© Can it be possible,' thought she, * that the daugh- 


much attention to her unfortunate nephew, by reason_ 


try, and is on the point of being married to a respec- || 


| 
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import of. which was, that she desired to break off all 
connexion with him, and that she wished neyer to 


gee his face again.” 


* I do not believe it !! cried Mrs. Johnson with en- 
ergy, © young ladies are. not wont to 8end 8uch mes- 
Sages by their fathers. Was not Mr. Loughborough 
oppesed to the union, himself ? 


© Violently opposed to it from the first, because An- 


drew was a Universalist. He had previously forbid- 
den Andrew his housge.” 

*'Then,' answered she, © you may rest assured there 
has been foul play in this affair; and, I suppose the 
issue of the business was, that poor Andrew became 
heart-broken and love-crazed 7 

* It is too true,” 8aid Mr. Johnson, * and that may 
account for the moans and lamentations which have 
been heard around this house. No doubt, Andrew 
occasionally visits the 8cene of his former happiness, 
when others are in their beds, and here bewails his 
cruel misfortunes.' ; 

* Hark!” 8aid Mrs. Johnson, drawing nearer to her 
husband, * did you not hear a noise in the entry ? 

Mr. Johnson listened, and distinctly heard 8ome 
person breathing hard near the door. The evening 
was far advanced, and he thought every person in the 
house was in bed, excepting himself and wife. There 
was no communication to the entry, out of which the 
chamber door opened, but by his own apartments and 
the great stairs, 80 that he knew no one could have 
come; honestly 80 near his door, without giving notice 
of their presence by knocking. He arose and walk- 
ed soſtly towards the door, laid his hand dn the latch, 
and threw 1t wide open. But the listener had heard 
him approach, and when the door opened, was 8cam- 
pering down stairs. He seized a light and followed 
the retreating villain at a quick step. He overtook 
him at the bottom of the s8tairs. It was the grave and 
dignified Mr. Loughborough, who now 8tood exposed 
before the blaze of a large lamp, in his night clothes, 
shivering with cold and apprehension. 

* Pray, sir,” 8aid Mr, Johnson, * are you in the 
habit of visiting your neighbors in that guise ? 

* I have a right to go to any part of my own house 
that I choose,” returned the insulting eavesdropper. 

* If I understand anything about the law, sir,” said 
Mr. Johnson, indignantly, * when a man hires rooms, 
they are inviolably his, until he quits them.” 

* I like to find out always, who I have got in my 
house,' said the other— I want to know what's going 
forward, I don 't know who nor what you are, and 
I 've a right to find out any way I can.” 

*I can give you references, if you desire them, 
8Ir,' 8aid Mr. Johnson, with strong contempt on his 
features, * but I believe T have found you out, without 
taking quite 80 much troable as you have done. I am 
personally acquainted with Mr. M-—, the pastor of 
your church, who, although he differs from me in 8ome 
points of doctrine, is a gentleman that would look 
with horror and detestation upon the, base act which 
you have to-night been guilty of. I ghall expect an 
apology in the morning. Good night; 8ir?' 4 

Mr. Johnson returned to his room, and; aftey hav- 
ing 8ome more conversation with his wife, they retir- 
ed. ''The former s0on fell into a 8ound s8leep ; but 


Mrs. Johnson, whose nerves had been: — xcited 


Pr3 


by the events of the day and evening, cou 
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her eyes. She lay awake, thinking on all she had 
heard xespecting the house She was in, until midnight, 
when she heard a low, agonizing moan which seemed 
to proceed frony'a great distance. She muttered re- 
x0Jution to lie perfectly till, in order to hear it again, 
if repeated. But all was zilent, and she 800n fell into 
z gJumber which Jasted about an hour, when she 
awoke. She then heard a long groan, which, although 
it seemed to come from a great distance, was. too dis- 
tinct to be mistaken for the wind. She awoke her 
husband without delay. He treated the subject with | 
undisguised ridicule, and laughed heartily at what he 
considered the fruitfulness of her imagination ; - but, 

in the midst of his laughter, a 8smothered cry of dis- 
tress, which came from the direction of the great 
Stairs, caused him to pause. *© That 1s not the wind, 
neither does the sound seem to proceed from the 
street ! 8aid he. * I shall not attribute this to witch- 
craft, until I have examined thoroughly into the mat- 
ter. It demands attention.' He then lit a lamp, and 
et the chamber door wide open. Again was a low 
moan heard, but the opening of the door did not seem 
to have rendered the ound any more distinct. He 
then took a lamp in his hand, and descended to the 
ground floor, followed by his wife, who was too much 
terrified to remain alone in the room. Another groan, 
which sounded as if it came from the very bowels of 
the earth, was then heard. * Had we not better wake 
up Mr. Loughborough? Said the lady, desiring com- 
pany on this occasion. 

I think not, was the sententious reply of Mr. 
Johnson. He listened a moment, and then walked 
softly towards the cellar-stairs. He descended into 
the cellar. It was a damp, dreary place, that seemed 
never to have been used for anything but a receptacle 
of broken casks and other useless lumber. The lady 
shuddered as she entered the forbidding apartment. 
Large cobwebs curtained this darksome den, and as 
Mrs. Johnson started aside to escape a huge spider, 
$he knoeked down a barrel which fell with a' crash 
s$ufhciently loud to awaken any person who slept near. 
Mr. Johnson paused to listen, and heard the rumbling 
of Mr. Loughborough's voice overhead, but s00n all 
was sllent, and it was evident the startled landlord 
had sunk again-into the arms of Morpheus. It was 
now that the 8ighs of 8ome person apparently in great 
distress, became audible, and the young couple felt 
certain that no ghost or warlock was the utterer of 
them.. "Their anxiety was intense. Mrs. Johnson's 
terrors were. merged in agonizing interest for the suf- 
terer. - They continued to advance slowly over the 
k ments and rubbish which obstructed their way, 

til they reached the farther end of the cellar. The 
Key of distress grew, every moment, more audible. 
At last Mr. Johngon espied an iron door in the wall. 
He pointed it out to his wife, who clasped her small 
white hands in silent horror. He tried to open the 
door, but it was firmly locked. All was now silent, 
excepting that they could hear some one breathing 
Wl hard, us if with apprehension. They spoke not. 
eed they could not. Their hearts seemed burst- 
ing wit} 1 the greatness of their compassion, and the 
pain of their. 
80n whis| 


SF ered that she tho 
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ir disappointment. At length Mrs. John- 
t the key of their cham- || 
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quickly leaying her, he retyi _ & his way slently 
through the cellar, and up the great stairs, leaving his 
wife, who n0' longer hesitated to be left alone, in the 
dark cellar. He 800n returned; with the key ; he tried 
it in the lock; the bolt slowly moved back, and in a 
moment the massive door grated on its hinges. Mer- 
ciful heaven! what an object met their view! A 
young girl, not over seventeen-years of age, had risen 
from the bottom of the foulunwholesome dungeon, 
and 8tood before their eyeg—a picture of wasted, 
haggard misery which no pen could pourtray. - She 
shrunk back as the light flashed on her eyes, and flee- 
ing to the farther s1de of the dungeon, cried in tones 
that went to the hearts of the astonished pair, *Oh ! 
father ! don't whip me again ! don't! I will be quiet! 
I can't help groaning sometimes, for I am 8ick! oh! 
how sick ! spare me this time, father, and I will ne- 
ver mention the name of my dear, dear Andrew 
again ! 

* Suffering innocence ! said Mr. Johnson, in tones 
scarcely articulate, as the tears gushed in torrents 
from his eyes. Fear nothing, my dear, injured 
creature. We come to deliver you from the grasp of 
your unnatural parent. 

She raised her eyes and looked them in the face. 
She saw nothing but the tenderest compassion depict 
ed on their countenances, and she felt assured. 

* But who are you Y Said She, * and what good an- 
gel sent you here? Oh! if my mother had hved, this 
would not have happened to me.” 

She was informed that her mother was alive. 

* Oh! then lead me to her, immediately,” said"she,. 
* for mother was always kind to me, and will not drive 
me from her ; but when I asked for my mother, fath- 
er told me she was dead.” 

She was asked how long she had been immured in 
that horrid place. 

She answered, * Five months ! I have not s8een the 
SUN In all that time, nor the face of any human being 
excepting my father. He shut me up because I lov- 
ed a young man, but oh ! I shall go crazy yet, for he 
has married another. Do you know who he has mar- 
ried ? Mr. Johnson and his wife exchanged glances 
at this additional proof of the heartless perfidy of the 
landlord; and assured the weeping girl that her lover 
was not married, but lamented her absence continu- 
ally. Her transports at receiving this intelligence 
were unbounded. They now acquainted her with 
the real situation of things, and she was 800n con- 
vinced that her safety consisted in her leaving the 
house directly, under the protection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson. They conveyed the emaciated young crea- 
ture into their own chamber, where Mrs. Johnson 


|| prepared water, and dressed her in clean clothing. 


Her back was discovered to be bruised terribly, and 
when asked the cause, she replied that her father 
whipped her with a rope whenever she made a noe, 
or mentioned the name of her lover. She had been 
kept' on bread and water, and not half enough of 
that. She had not been allowed a change of apparel, 

and had been made to sleep on the bare 8tones in the 
bottom of the dungeon, but.still she had persisted in 
her constancy to Andrew, although -her father _ told 
her that as 800n as she renounced him, ohe ahoult 


rould fit the lock. * Bless thee for the hint P 
By 2 ;” claxping her in his arms ; but 


hare her liberty. She had strongly doubted the 
of his marriage, until very lately, when 
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. 


brought her a piec&'of eake which he said the bride | 


had gent her: 17s ent wy 1s oe Oe, 
Having been equipped for travelling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson set'out withitheir young charge, and convey- 
ed. her to the house of an acquaintance where'they 
leſt her, Early on the next morning, Mr. Johnson 


went to the. house with an officer for the purpose of 


8eizing the unnatural father, but he had visited the 
dungeon, and, finding his. daughter had been releas- 
0, he had fled. Mrs. Loughborough then had the 
Satisfaction of embracing her long lost Catharine, al- 
though 80 altered was her appearance that she did not 
know her when she first entered the room. Mrs. 
Loughborough was astonished when she learned the 
manner in which Catharine-had been treated by her 
fither. He had told her that he had finished off a 
comfortable room in the cellar, where Catharine liv- 
ed—that her dresses and books were with her. Mrs. 
Loughborough said also, that she had been in the 
habit of sending good meals and even dainties to 


Catharine every day. - All these things were found in || - 


a cask in the.cellar, where the old man had emptied 
the plates, in order. that his abused child might have 
nothing but dry bread and water to eat. It appears 
that the cellar door had always been kept locked in 


the day; time, to prevent Mrs. Loughborough from || 


discovering the s1tuation of her child ! But Mrs. 
Loughborough had mourned over the cruelty of her 
husband, even when the tenth part had not been told 
her. Whenever she beggedthat her daughter might 


be. released, her husband would treat her with brutal || 


violence. He had circulated a report that Catharine 
had"been' sent into the country, and, finally, that she 
was on the point of marriage, in order to. blind the 
eyes of the public; and his poor wife did not dare to 
contradict: the. report. 

Catharine now recovered her health and 'appear- 
ance rapidly. Mr. Johnson took it on himself to 
attend to Andrew, and his aunt gladly assisted with 
her purse. He was attired in decent apparel and in- 
troduced to Catharine. | She received him with un- 
bounded joy, and a change for the better immediately 
took place. | He recovered the full possession of his 


reason, and became. a distinguished man, and an exs- | 


cellent. husband. | 

Mr.. Loughborough fled to South America, where 
he died in a few years after he absconded, and but 
few. tears were dropped to his memory. Thus prov- 
ing the scripture true which saith, © the wicked per- 
ksh, but no man layeth it to heart.” | 


THE RESURRECTION. 
Original. 


Ds. For Christ must reign till he hath put all enemies un- 
der his feet. The last enemy that 8hall be destroyed is 
death. * ** For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality—PavL. 
SILENCE. reigns |— 
Fen thought is husbing : 
Angels” xongs 
No more are gushing: 
_ has bs F 
No vigh is whispering.— 


Time its end 
- Is meditating; 

Death and 8n,. . 
Their doom are waiting, 


Hark ! a noise 
Like echoing thunder 
Rolls its tones! 

+ Earth shrinks in wonder.— 
Time, this hour | 
Seals your dominion, 

Checks your course, 
And binds your pinion. 
Sin, your reign _ 
Is pasxedl forever! 
Death, your power 
Has ceased to 8ever.? 


«* Sound the trump ! - 
Hear it ye mountains, 
Ocean's depths, 
. ' And hidden fountains! 
Hear it! grave, 
For victims yawning ! 
Lo! it brings 
You 80leman warning 3 
From you is 
Your sceptre taken ;— 
Hear it dead !— 
In Christ awaken !? 


Lo! they burst 

Their deathful slumbers; 
Lo! they rise 

In countless numbers ; 

_ Thronging on 

To Heaven's portal, 
Clothed in robes 

Of life immortal ; 
Shining hosts 

Of angels meet them 
And with 80ngs 

Of rapture greet them. 


Tears are wiped 
From every feature ; 
Gladness dwells | 
In every creature; 
Not a heart _. 
Is scathed with gorrow 5 
Nat a brow : 
Doth anguish furrow ; 
Love unites 
| And nought can 8ever ;- 
_God is all 
In all forever. 


CE ame 


VISIT TO NAZARETH. 
Original. 


| Every scene in. the eventful dra 


history, abounds with. profitable 
ever we find him, we fl 
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his has 
his boyhood | 
tion to which: he had ardently aspired. He came, 


after an absence of about 'a year—after having pro- 


claimed the truth in other synagogues in the region 


round about—after having gained the friendship of 


many 8trangers, and drawn the band- still closer that 
bound him to those he loved before. He came to the 
home of his youth, to preach the word where he had 
often listened- to the counsels of the wise—the les- 
80ns of holy writ. 

©He came to Nazareth.” He had taught elsewhere 
in Galilee ; he had been in many s8ynagogues ; he 
had s8poken before thousands ;. yet, he had not. been 
home—he had not taught beneath the dome of that 
temple, where the first echo was made to the holy 
teachings of his parents' lips. He had not been 
where his own: familiar friends—where his brothers, 
James, Joses, Juda, and Simon, and his. sisters, 
weekly congregated. His heart yearned toward that 
dear-loved gpot—the kind affections were awakened 
toward home, that God has wrought into the mind of 
every 8ensitive man, toward the place of his boyhood 
and innocence. And now, he had obeyed those calls 
of nature, and had come to Nazareth, again to offer 
himself up on the alter of devotion, a living sacrifice 
anto the Lord. 

*He came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up.” What a crowd of mingled emotions 
must have rushed upon his minid at that time! . He 
left there, an unnoticed, obscure personage ; he had 
come back a public teacher—in-memory's mellowing 
glass were pictured forth the scenes of early life. 1m- 
agination was warm,-and creative, and bodied forth 
into seeming reality, the fondly cherished recollections 
of life's spring days—the time of hope, of joy, and 
of confidence ; when life seems: bursting in sunshine 
and gladness upon us. And when he who looks back 
on that -blest period of Ffe—calls up the thousand 
holy associations that gather around the genius of the 
pazt—dwells on the picture of -early life, without 
deep feelings of emotion, we are apt to look on him 
as one destitute of the most refined feelings of our 
nature—of all sen$bility of heart. For there is 80me- 
thing in the picturings of past hours, on which to dwell, 
which yields to the sensitive heart pure joy—disrobes 
many a 80litary hour of its darkness, and throws a 
glimmering of clear sunshine on the floating, gather- 
ing clouds of grief—it is imaginary joy—shadows of 
dreams—but what are all the pleasures of this state 
of being ? fleeting shadows—s00n passed. Happy 
are we, that, by the creative power of imagination, 
we can live them over again. . 

Jesus had come to the spot where every object and 
Scene was familiar; and we deem it not a degrada- 
tion to his exalted character, to imagine that: he re- 
flected on the scenes of his former life. We know 
that deep reflection, and intense meditation, were pe- 


Ty culiarities of his character. Witness the record of his 
at- I 2*ditation 'in the wilderness, when he conquered in 
by ff *"* great wtrugglo between duty, and the promptings 


AND LADIES! REPOSITURY, 


th; in the house of - God; where the sabbaths of 
had been passed, and occupied that sta- 


a. 


1} to be thus received. 


| Messiah as: 


| holy. resolve to adhere to duty—to- rise' far above-the 
mean and-sordid motives of. selfishness, and with firm 
integrity to resist evil, and cling to good. And as we 
are confident that the height of human wisdom; is to 
gain a disposition of heart to constantly Jove good ; 
and an-energy of mind to. govern -8e]lf—control the 
passions and desires, and keep them under due 8ub- 
Jection—while we are aware of this, and are con- 
templating Christ at, as we may term it, bis entrance 
into life, it is no digression from our plan to give-ouir 
attention for a few- moments to a\consideration. of the | 
temptation of our Lord. FT LO} $716 

This is recorded in the chapter from which we have 
Selected our text; and:passing by the countless inter- 
pretations that men. have given, that have served, 
rather to make *.darkness visible,” than to give light 
on-the subject, we shall look on it as a dramatic, por- 
traiture of the struggle between human desire, and 
duty. Christ was tempted, we are told, ( Heb. iv. 15.) 
in all points as-we are. And James tells us every 
man is tempted by his own desires (i. 14;) Hence in 
the record of our Lord's temptation, the Satan of the 
context 1s-n0 other than human desire personified. 
Such 1s our belief. | 

Let, then, the lesson be deeply engraven on our 
hearts. | 

Jesus went forth to meditate on the labors before }_ 
him—on the change that was about to take place in 
his condition. He was to leave his obscurity, and 
go forth as a puMlic teacher—as the teacher of. a re- 


| ligion differing far from that taught by the proud sons 


of learning—the doctors of divinity. He was brought 
up at the feet of no learned rabbin, and drank from 
no fount but that of eternal wisdom ; and he knew, 
that for this cause he would be despised. He had 
dwelt in a proverbially reproached. city—s0 much 
despised as prompted Nathaniel to enquire in aston- 
ishment—* can any good thing come out of Naga- 
reth? And his reputed parents were humble and ob- 
scure, and yet he was to go forth as the messenger of 
God, and change the religion of the world. | Truly it 
was a time for deep meditation--for | high resolve, 
and fervent prayer, and no wonder that he then with- 
drew from the busy. world, and sought- in solitude to 
commune with his Father and his God. 

He wandered into the desert, and after long fast- 
ing, felt the gnawings of hunger ; and while thus faint 
and weary, he was exposed to the temptations de- 
scribed. ag 

First. He was tempted to exert power, given him 
for high and anighty purposes—to . use delegated 
power for. the purpose of self-maintenance.  It..may 
Seem a small thing for him to have wrought a miracle 
to satisfy the cravings of a hungered nature, but. he 
ſelt that such power was not given him-for such pur- 
poses toward, self, and he resisted the desire 80. to do, 
and thus overcame the first temptation. 

Second. He was tempted to. descend, as if. borne 


Þ 


on. angel's viewless wings, among the people from the 


pinnacle. of the temple, and -thus give them. sure 
proof that he was sent of God, and gain from them 
an easy reception. This too he registed ; he was not 


© Thirdly. He was tempted to make himself suob.a 


dil a mighty conqueror over . Roman 


the Jews expected—a temporal monarch, 


* 
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clothe himself with the glory of an outward king of 
Israel. But his kingdom was not of this world. His 
was to be a spiritual kingdom—his palace the human 
.mind-—his throne the purified heart; and worldly 
greatness and glory could not move him, or turn him 
an the least from the high and holy purpose of his 
; oy | He 8mothered the momentary spark of ambi- 

for regal honors, and worldly aggrandizement, 


and came forth from the trial like gold refined; and | 


mas taught us the lesson of truth, that true honor and 

. Breatness'1s in integrity of purpose ; in steadfastly ad- 
| DD to the promptings of duty, and the resisting of 
evil. 

| How full of instruction is this incident in our Sa- 
viour's history! And what a bright example for our 
amitation. We there 8e him impassionately medi- 
tating on the dangers to which he was exposed, and 
nobly resolving to lean only on the strong arm of God, 
and fear not what an arm of flesh could do. What a 
beautiful less0n of instruction to mankind, and espe- 
cially to the young; those who are entering on the 
work of life, as Jesus was entering on his ministry. 
< Entreat the younger men as brethren,” says Paul, 
and 80 would we, and affectionately invite them to 
amitate our blessed Lord. 

How many temptations are strewn around the 
pathway of the young, and how many wear the 8mile 
of the rose, and hide therewith the poison of the ser- 
pent. How many are tempted on the polluted altar 
of sensual gratification, and at the 'shrine of unhal- 
lowed passion, to throw down -all the bright and en- 
nobling ornaments of the human character, and yield 
themselves up victims to corrupted appetites, and ru- 
1nous, desires ! 

Too 8eldom, I fear, is the warning voice directed 
particularly to the young-—too seldom are they cau- 
tioned against the allurements of the world, the 
temptations to vice, and necessity of sternly replying, 
No! to the first feeble proposition .of the tempter—- 
too much time has been wasted in warning them of 
imagined misery 1n another world, to the neglect” of 
the foe within. They have been cautioned against a 
foreign enemy, the creature of a digeased imagina- 
tion, while the fierce enemy within their breasts has 
been permitted to rage on in silence. They should 
be taught that they have no enemy 80 much to be 
ſeared-as themselves. And nothing is 80 requisite to 
their future usefulness and happiness, as the control 
of their degires—the subjection of their passions to 
the intellect,”and guidance of the moral law. Much 


good might” be done by public teachers, if they would | 


oftener, in the mild tone of affectionate solicitude, 
caution 'the younger portion of the community to 
*keep the heart with all diligence,” knowing that 
out of it are the issues'of life and teach them what 


the world expects from -them, and what they are to 


expect from the world. Let them know life as it is-- 
neither darkened by the gloom of austerity, nor-ren- 
dered fancifully bright 'by the pencil of careless gai- 


ety—but a mixture 'of light and shade; of smiles 


wn 46 4 be useful, and bo by happy, they myst act 
with Job, © -, die, 1 acl oy 
from me.” Then, though 
them/'they need not-fear. - 


an host encamp aroun 
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will not remove mine integrity. 
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rity is the elevator of man, and without it, man may 


YT 


| 


I would that the solemn and- amportant truth were 
engraven on the heart of every youth, that firm integ- 


in vain aspire after the highest dignity of his nature, 
Without it, the most gorgeous fortune and splendid 
talents, are but as ornaments of a polluted, shameful. 
ly desecrated temple. With integrity as our guide, 
and perseverance as our companion, mighty wonders 
can be wrought; but dissolve co-partnership--with 
honest- integrity, and neither genius, fortune, nor 
learning, can avail for the accomplishment of the 
great purpose of our existence. - To hold fast-our in- 
tegrity under all circumstances, is to attain to the 
grand elevation of moral excellence: Thus saith the 
wise man, © The integrity of the upright shall guide 
them.' They resolve 
To run this great career of justice— 
And through the mists of passion, and of sense, 
' And through the tossing tides of chance and pain, 

To hold this course unfalterable.? 

O! that I could inspire every youth with an ar- 
dent love for religion and virtue--for the vivifying 
power of firm integrity--and cause them to resolve, 
with an high and manly resolution, to live the life of 
the pure in heart, remembering, that to. be happy, we 
must be just ; and as you love: life, and would ee 
good days, © flee youthful lusts'—-unhallowed desires, 
and bend every power of the mind to the attaining of 
moral excellence—the 8earch after good. 

When we look back on past years, how 8wiſtly. do 
they seem to have floated away, and now. are like the 
remembrance of a confused dream. - And when we 
endeavour to recall the scenes through which. we 


| have passed, what is the character of those on which 
| we meditate with the most delight, and whose memory 
 8heds a grateful fragrance over us? Are they not those 


of innocence, of virtuous character? and are not those 
hours which were spent in gaining useful knowledge, 
in performing the daties of our several tations, or in 
relieving suffering humanity, and cheering the dis- 
consolate—are they not those that yield us the purest 
Satisfaction, in recalling them by. memory's magic 
power? If, then, such'is the fact, does it come as an 
energetic call on us to be wise, and pursue hencefor- 
ward the path of pleasantness and. peace-—to follow 
virtue as our guide. Why will not | men learn from 
the experience of the past to rightly estumate the 
pleasures of this world, and turn into. that path, 
which our -own conviction tells us, 1s the only one 
that leads to the: foundation of future permanent satis- 
faction—that will yield us pleasure when we. Jook 
back;-in time to'come, on our walks? Let us then 
be upright. Seek peace and ensue it. 

And as we contemplated the scene of our Lord's 
high preparation for the 8tation he was about to as 
sume, and there 8aw him nobly resisting the prompt- 
ings of unbridled desire, let us be wise, and. learn of 
him, to resist the first, however slight approach of the 
tempter, and venture not into the. windings of, the 
whirlpool, lest the curling eddy shall irrecoverably 
draw us down. T9" 9, FEY 

And who can estimate the amount of misery, caus 
ed by inordinate, extravagant desires?. In view of the 
proneness of man to extend .his desires beyond the 
proper boundary, well might the ancient philogophe! 
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* Source of light, I only wish to limit my desires by 
those things which nature has rendered indispensa- 
ble. How happy should we be if we sought for 
the same moderation ! and; how many are rendered 
wretched: by their eagerness after objects utterly be- 
yond their reach ; who, hike the prophet's description 
of Nebuchadnezzar, enlargeth their desires as the 
grave, and are as death, and cannot be satisfied? And 
who are forced to take up the poet's lamentation and 
desire— 


«Thou blind man's mark; thou fool's self-chosen 8nare; 
Fond Faney's scum, and dregs of shattered thoughts : 
Band of great evils; cradle of causeless care ; 

Thou web of ill whose end is never wrought ; 

Desire, Desire, too dearly have I bought 

With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware, 

Too long, too long, asleep thou hast me brought 


Who should*st my mind to higher things prepare.” 


Let us then apply ourse]ves to the moderation of 
our desires, and keep them within the bounds which 


. Teason and religion prescribe—let us study man-—be- 


come acquainted with ourselves, the strength of our 
pas81ons, propensities, and appetites, and bring them 
all under the control of our intellectual faculties, and 
the guidance of our moral powers—learn to gain the 


_ complete mastery- over elf, that we may control every 


power and disposition of the mind and heart, and not 
permit them to wander into the labyrinths-of guilt, 
Let us keep our mental eye on our bright example 
our adorable master, and follow in his footsteps, 
making it our meat and drink to do our Father's will; 
and, * what more doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do Justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God? 
May it be our ambition to obey the Lord's require- 
ments mn verity and truth. BY. 
East Cambridge, Mass. 


Mx. Eviror —The numbers of the * Infidel's Plea,” 
have. been sent you at rather irregular and distant in- 
tervals, and they may.probably be continued in the 
8zme manner. This, however, may be hardly con- 
8idered as depreciating their interest, if they have 
any, as the 8ubjects have been and will probably be, 
if continued, in nowise connected ; -and I should 
hope that on this account they will prove none the 
less acceptable to you or your readers. And here I 
would remark that, although * Rhyme and Reason' 
are generally considered as distinct from each other, 
and 1ncapable of union, I hope you-and your zubscri- 
bers will excuse 'me for endeavoring to reason in 
* Rhyme.” D. 3. M. 


THE INFIDEL'S PLEA.—NO. IT. 


THE RESURRECTION. 
Original. " 


©'The Resurrection! ?t is the vain 
Chimera of 8ome witless brain— 

Yet Christian, prove. it trug, and then 
1 will believe, nor doubt again.” 


-__ aide man who doth my 


| house whose inmates were in deep I for the 


4 6 Ab gceptic ! fain would. I ume 
"x shrouded mind's cimmerian gloom, 
And bid th y thoughts enraptured tend 
To Truth, replies his Christian friend. 


© But tell me---whence came man of ers? 9 
Chance, you believe formed him at first, _**., 
But1 Say God; however, we « fs 
In man's formation, both agree. .. 


F200 well : and you believe, 1 trust 
That man's original was dust ; ot 
Some chance assitmilated clay, 

Whit Life took up and led away ? 


© And if this chance could thus create, 
And weave for man a finite fate, 

You surely would not doubt its power 
Of granting him an angel's dower !* 


*Admitting this, you 8ee ?t is plojn, 
That Chance can recreate again ; 
And thus the 8peciousness allow 
Of what, as Truth, you disavow. 


This maxim, then should ever be 
Impressed upon your memory : 
The self-8ame power which did create, 
Or God, or Chance, can renovyate.”? 
D. J. M. 
* Imtnortality. 


MY CONVERSION. 
Original. 


* Fear not ; for behold I bring yon good tidings of 
great Joy, which shall be to all people.? 


I was early impressed with an idea of the impor- 
tance of religion, for 8uch I conceived was a firm 
and practical belief, that God from the ſoundation of 
the world had doomed all to interminable woe, unless 
they repented and turned to him, and felt it an im- 
cumbent duty to warn others to-* flee from the wrath 
to come ;' as I sincerely believed I had alreadydone. 

Indeed, 80 great was my desire to see all choosing 
the good part, that I spared no pains in dealing out 
the full measure of wrath and anguish, which God in 
his righteous judgment had reserved for impenitent 
80uls. But in spite of all. my efforts, a careless un- 
concern seemed to have seized upon the flock under 
my care, and the hottest denunciations which I could 
shower upon them, served scarcely to prevent them 
from slumbering away the hours devoted to public 
worship. G 
_ Shocked at 80 much indifference on their part, I 
determined to quit them, and, as an itinerant, pro- 
claim these © good tidings' to all. During my travels, 
| I was not unfrequently called upon to perform. the 
last 8ad obsequies over 80me departed friend ; and 
knowing how attentively mourners listen to the voice 
which tells of the future welfare of those, who were 
near and dear in life, I wage res that bord were op- 

rtunities too; precious to neglected, 0 FRTBS 
dinners to flee [4 rom the wrath of ( 
' Soon aſter forming this conclusion, I called. py a 


loss of an oe and to whom "yl 
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at Such a time. In answer to my many inquiries, I1 
800n learned the parents were out of the ark of safe- 
ty, and pronounced their late bereavements a judg- 
ment from the Most High, to warn them of their dan- 
ger; that unless they repented they must ere long 
wail with the damned, and that their lost one was 
now enduring agony and torture beyond description. 
Hold,” criedgthe weeping mother, *is this good 

idings, that my babe, 8 pure, 80 innocent, the being 

'a day, the idol of my heart, is now among the 
| nag Oh! God, it cannot 'be: - I will not be- 
.Hheve it! Wondering that people conld feel 80 indif- 
ferent with regard to their soul's salvation, I left the 
house, consoling myself that I had done my duty. 
Shortly after, I heard that a deacon near by, had lost 
Mis S0n, a gay, reckless youth, and knowing his fam- 
ily werg still in the bonds of iniquity, I thought, sure- 
ly, I should be the bearer of good news to him, if 
through the means of this dispensation, I could re- 
claim those who remained. I began by telling them 
of their danger, of the madness of delaying a prepara- 
tion for death, as the deceased had done. * Even 
your departed brother, were he permitted, would. bid 
you take warning by himself, who put off the day of 
8alvation to a more convenient season, for which, he 
now has his portion in that lake of fire which is never 
quenched, where in agony he calls for only a drop of 
water, and 1s denied! Do give your father the con- 
solation of knowing thet one of his children shall sing 
with him the s8ong of © Moses and the Lamb, '” while 
the rest are wailing in despair.' *© Never,” cried the 
father, © that can never be.* *© But, said x, *do you 
not believe these glad tidings are to all? *'To near- 
ly all, but God is good, and he will hear my daily 
prayer for the salvation of my own children: O, did 
{ believe his wrath would extend to them, I would 
renounce all hope of a future world; for better to 
know we $hould alltogether Sleep the dreamless sJeep 
of death!” *Strange, I mentally exclaimed, as I 
left the house; * did I not know the deacon was very 
pious, I Should give him up as lost” Continuing my 


travels, 1 arrived at a village, whose inhabitants had 


been peculiarly blessed in all the good things per- 
taining to this world ; but had never been favored 
with a special outpouring of God's grace. They had 
not even a $ettled minister, not that they would not, 
but because they had never found one to suit them; 
although 8ome of the most strenuous supporters of John 
Calvin had repeatedly offered themselves, anxious to 
obtain the charge of a flock, which promised, if not 
a plentiful harvest of redeemed Souls, at least of gol- 
den fleeces. Their constant answer to these s0licita- 
tions, after hearing the bearer preach, was, © Your 
doctrine will never cause us to love our enemies, 
bless those that curse, and do good to those that per- 
8ecute us.” At this time, Death had been among 
them, and taken one of their number, a man in the 
meridian of life, a kind husband and father ; a friend 
to the widow and orphan; an alleviater of fMliction, 
wherever found; in fine, one who took for his guide 
the golden rule of doing as he would be done by. 
But till, thought 1, one thing lacketh he! At the 
uneral I labored to prove how little the most god- 
"like life would avail an unbeliever at the great day of 
accounts, when, instead of lessening the guilt of un- 
"belief, it would render the punishment EINER more 
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severe, because unexpected. The soul of your fri Ie! nd 


whose body now lies before us, could: it "8p. 
its horrid abode, would only 5ubstantiate he 
this remark, in language like this: (9%, "ml 
'T* vainly thought to appease "the wrath = 
offended God by good works; by feeding the hur 3s 
clothing the naked, 'and doing good to all; but þ 
ware of the fatal delusion. ” It 1s the rock 'on why 
I, on which thousands have split, and now my Te\ 
is found in the awful sentence—** Depart ye curred! 
To you, the partner.of his bosom, he would say! 
* prepare for eternity, if you would not groan | 
writhe in tortures too horrible to describe. Oh teael 
our children the fear of the Lord, lest they be do - 
ed to that hell where their father now suffers !”?' 'Þ " 
I attempted to awaken conviction in the minds of m 
hearers, but judge of my disappointment and chagrs 
to see many quit the house in evident disgust, to 866 
the mourners weeping 1n anguish, as though thi . 
were on the very borders of. despair; and Strong. 4 S 
like depicted upon the countenances of all... 
thou perverse generation,” I exclaimed, as I left. | 
village; * the wrath of God be and abide upon you.%} 
Again, I was called to perform the funeral rites 0 | 
a. young man, whom I more than half suspects 
favored the destructive notion, that, * as.in Adam a al 
die, even 80 in Christ shall all be made alive.” * A | 
circumstances of his death excited a thrilling interes 
in every. heart. Almost from his childhood, o_ 
8umption seemed to have marked him for. jts pre 
yet, 80 8low and deceitful were its ravages, that hi 
widowed mother had fondly clung to the hope tha | 
he might be spared her. But the destroyer thougl 
Slow, 1s sure, and he only returned from a journe 2 
for his health, accompanied by his only sister, in tim 
to receive his mother's blessing and die. He. wa 
beloved and respected by a large circle of acquaint 
ance, who were present at his funeral. As usual, | 
drew liberally from my favorite fountain "of eternz 
wrath, heaped everlasting woe upon all who: remain 
ed in 8in; but particularly that class to which 1 Sus 
pected the decensed belonged. Called them * 
times more the children of Satan than common 's 
ners, averred that they justly deserved and sure 
would suffer the worst punishments of the Ale 7 
I was s8uddenly checked in this career of any 
by a sbriek, which I can never forget. The s 
fainted, and in that condition was borne from 
room; while the mother wildly exclaimed—* Oh m 
God, "have ve taken her als? Is there no Hh p- 
Father of mercies, spare them, pare them - 


ol 
h 


'$ilence as of death ensued : but a moment aſter, ' 


the laugh of a maniac, $he exclaimed, — «Oh 1 
child, they s8aid you was dead, and. thrown into 
burning lake, —I knew you would come to your pc q 
mother !' and pressing her hand to her forehea 
rushed from the room. After the services were el 
ed, I left the place; but the scene I had witi _ 
was indelibly impressed upon'my memory, ; jug 
after retiring to rest, my mind was FALK 88ed wil 
reflections too painful to allow of sle os Hy”. 
How strange, thought 1, that these * 
which are for all, should be acceptable to none; 
all the attempts I have ever made to a pply them 


cordial in distress, none have been $3 nh 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
_ Original. 


I warcnep his breathing, faint and 8low, 
nora by his dying bed; 
And from his feverish pillow low, 
I raised his aching head. 


His brow, the wreck of youthful prime; 
Was furrowed deep with care; 
And Death, th' unsparing scourge of time, 
Had Stamped its image there. 


Yet through its wan and gloomy shade 
His beaming eyes #hone bright, 

As from the sky in clouds arrayed, 

, Gleams one lone 8tar of night. 


Fit ade! mirror.of the 80ul, 
Confined to mortal clay : 

But which must 8oon flee its contro], 
And goar to endless day. IANTHUS. 


S 


COMPENDIUM OF A SERMON. 
Original. 


_ Thus 8aith the Lord : Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let-the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches. But let him 


that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and 
know 


kindness, judgment and righteousness, in the earth: For 


in these things Idelight 8th the Lord.'—Jexs. ix. 23, 4. 


'Taus instability of human grandeur and earthly great- 
ness is a theme upon which the wise and good of all 
ages have dwelt ; and the theme is now as prolific as 
in ancient times. On the- historic page, we find re- 
corded the names of those nations who once existed, 


with dazzling splendor, but who exist no longer. We 


read of mighty kingdoms, of fearless warriors, of re- 
nowned cities, all of whom live.only in the- recording 
volume. And when in connexion with this, we look 
at the mutability of every thing around us, we must 
| 8ubscribe to the words of inspiration. 
which are seen are temporal.” Where now is Baby- 
lon, with- all its glory ? Go stand upon Shina's plain, 
and no Babylon is there! Where now is Troy, the 
seat of eaxtern grandeur? Where is Rome, proud 
me, once named the eterna] city, whose founda- 
tions were considered- as lasting as time ? And where 
too is the city of David, the Non of: the Jews, and 
the glory of all the earth? They are all gone ! their 
fm 18 departed: the wild NE of the-desert lie 
| you in-their palaces, the owls dwell there, and the 

8 Cry-1n their pleasant places. 

're 
| ens to us.in the language of friendly caution, and 
Warns us to beware how we place too much depen- 
dence on the things of time; and the reader's attention 
18 Invited to. a consideration of the topics embraced 
in the text. 

— lot. wy not the wise man glory in his wisdom. 
Lhe word gl. ſprogniins to. boast, to triumph, to ex- 


men know but lis; and with all 
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me, that I am the Lord which exercise loving- 


© The things | 


| 


| moment. 


ions are 8uggested by the text, which | 


pebble hats and there, while the great ocean remain- 
ed unexplored. Wisdom and knowledge, like every 
other earthly possession, may be taken from us in a 
The hand of disease can in one hour rob 
the wise man. of all that he has gained by years of 


| toil and hard labor; and the prostrating power of 


sickness, can level him with the idiot 1n point of in- 
tellect. Men are prone to be proud®of their learn- 


1! ing, and to boast of their wisdom, but let them not 
| do this! Let them be grateful for all they know ; let 


them use this knowledge to promote their own, and 
their neighbor's happiness, but, © thus saith the Lord, 
Jet not the wise man glory in his wisdom.” 

2. Let not the mighty man glory in his might. 
The greatness or mightiness of man, (what the world 
call 8uch) depends upon a fickle, fluctuating multi- 


| tude, who to-day will crown their favorite, and cry 


hosanna as he passes by them, and will to-morrow cry 
—* Crucify him, crucify him.” Nothing is more un- 
certain than human greatness; you can place more 
dependence on the waves of the ocean and the winds 
of heaven, than upon this. A few cases will be pre- 
8ented by way of 1llustration. 
Paul and Barnabas fled from . persecntion, and 
came to Lystra. Here they healed a cripple, and 


|| the people of Lystra were very certain that * the gods 


had come down ut the likeness of men.” To show 
their reverence for the gods they worshipped, they 
brought oxen and garlands to sacrifice to them; but 
before the 8un went down on that day, these zea]- 
ous. people * stoned Paul, and drew him out of the 
city, 8upposing him to be dead.” 

aman was exalted, by Ahasuerus'the king, above 
all the princes of the realm. He boasted of his ex- 
altation, 'and gloried m his might; but s0on he was 
brought low, and was finally hang upon the gallows 
which he had prepared for his enemy. 


Nebuchadnezzar, the kivg of Babylon, was great 


,1n might; he gloried i in his greatness, and boasted of 


his power. In the pride of his heart he exclaimed, as 
he viewed his city of splendor and strength, © Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built for the house of 
the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the 
honor of my majesty ? And while he spake, a voice 
from heaven announced the departure of his power 
and might, and informed him that he was to take up 
his abode among the beasts of the field, till he should 
Spe: the Most High ruled among the nations of the- 
eart 

Perhaps no man ever gloried more in his greatness 
than did Napoleon ; and in no man's history 1s the in- 
stability of human greatness more strikinghy illustrat- 
ed. His career was brief, but brilliant, 'and he aston- 
ished the world-by the audacity of his designs, and the 
miracles of their execution. He triumphed. over the 
obstacles which nature threw in his way; thrones 
tottered at his apptoach, and Europe trembled when 
she heard -his name— Yet he fell he trusted in his 
own 8trength, and gloried in his own might, and his 
ruin was certain. - On the rock-ribbed isJand of He- 
lena he ended his days, with no wiſe to soothe _ 


dying "moments—with no child” to receive a 


| blessing. Then let not the wighty man glory in oh 


might. 


30d. Let not the-ricb' nap * in his riches. To 


be rich, a man roust toil long and Hard; he murt 6e- 
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prive .himself of pleasure, ease, and many of life's 
best comforts. There are s8ome few exceptions to this 
rule, but generally speaking, a man tobe rich must 
sacrifice his ease and rest; and if property is not 
fairly obtained and lawfully used, it will plant. the 
pos8es8or's bed with thorns, and fill his days with 
8orrow and woe. 

And then how uncertain is wealth ! It takes to 
itself wings, and is gone. Bad speculations will waste 
it as the early dew 1s wasted by the rays of the sun. 
'The elements in one hour will spoil the labor of many 
years, and not unfrequently the thief breaks through 
and steals; 80.that the man who can command» mil- 
lions to-day, may be pennyless to-morrow. Wealth 
will not ease pain, it cannot give its possessor 80und- 
ness of body or mind ; it cannot shield him from the 
shafts of death or add one moment to his numbered 
days. Then let the rich man beware how he makes 
gold his trust, or saith to s1i]ver, thou art my delight ; 
for deceived 1s' that man, * who confides alone in his 
wealth, and boasts himself in the multitude of riches.” 

But amid all this change and uncertainty, we are 
reminded of God our heavenly Father, who * is with- 
out variableness or the shadow of turning ;*- and 
though commanded not to trust in wealth, in might, 
nor in wisdom, we are permitted to glory in God, and 
to boast of our knowledge of his divine character. 

An acquaintance with God is represented in the 
Bible as 8omething very desirable and comforting. 
We read that peace, salvation, safety, and, fulness 
of joy, are the fruits of 8uch an acquaintance. And 
that even life eternal consists in knowing the 'true 
God and Jesus Christ his Son. On the other hand, 
it 18 represented, that despair, gloom, condemna- 
tion and wretchedness, are the bitter results of a non- 
acquaintance with God the Creator. How evident then 
38 it, that the Lord Jehovah possesses a character mild 
and gracious, that he is a God of love? Otherwise 
an acquaintance with his character would be any 
thing but pleasing! If the common views of the 
Deity are correct, we should s8uppose the less we 
knew of him, the more happy we should be; 

But when we know God as our Father, our 
Friend, and our final Savior, we shall be in posses- 
8i0n of that knowledge which will make us wise unto 
salvation ; we shall be strong in God, and in the 
power of his might and we. shall Jay hold of those 
durable riches and righteousness, which thieves can- 
not steal, and which canker and rust cannot cor- 
rode. | | : 

We derive this desirable knowledge from the lov- 
ing kindness of God which was displayed in our cre- 
ation, and in our redemption from sin by Christ our 
Savior, which manifests itself in all his dealings 
with the children of men, in all the desires he has 
given. us, with the means of gratifying them; and 
also in the wisdom and goodness by which all things 
answer the desjgn of their Author. 

2, By his judgments, we can obtain a knowledge 
of the Father of all flesh. All his ways are judg- 
ment, for he is a God that judgeth in the earth. 
And nature corroborates the pleasant fact, which is 
brought to light by revelation, that the Lord, Omnipo- 
tent reigneth, therefore the earth should rejoice. 

' 8. . By the righteousness of God we learn his char- 
acter.,,, His ways'are just and true, and his acts are 
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| or to teach his pupils. 


|| Mahomedan, who 


righteous altogether. 


He is righteous in his favors 
and in his denials; in the storm and in the calm; in 
life and in death. All this loving kindness, these 
judgments, and this righteousness are displayed in 
the earth: and the word is near us on every s8ide, 


for in these doth the Lord God' delight. Let not 
the wise man then glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches. But let him that glorieth, glory 
in the Lord. M, H.'S. 


Hartford, Ct. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER —NO. II. 
Original. 

Tax next division of the qualification of the Sab- 
bath School Teacher, is the acquired. This dit- 
fers from. the first portion inaxgmuch as that the 
first A8$UMEs that the teacher understands or 1s ac- 
quainted with the truths which he is to teach, and is 
furthermore in order to make his instruction more ef- 
fectual, to practice their principles; while the second, 
where the moral qualification only as8UMEs that the 
requisite knowledge is gained requires that know]- 
edge. This branch of qualification may be divided in- 
to two main sections, namely, a correct and thorough 
understanding of the 8ubjects generally treated 
upon in- Sabbath Schools, and a knowledge of the 
best method to be pursued in treating those 8ubjects, 
and impressing them upon the mind of the schol- 
ar; certainly two most essential requisites, in the 
qualification of the Sabbath Teacher. 

I 8tated in the first number of. this series that a 
portion of the Sabhath Teacher's duty consisted in 
teaching children Christian Truth. This, in fact, 
is the main object of his labor; for in teaching the 
Truth, he certainly and necessarily embodies in his 
instruction the principles of that truth. Hence 
it is not only requisite for him to practice its prinet- 
ples, but to understand them, and to have a tho- 
rough knowledge of their origin, nature, extent and 
effect. | | 

What is Christianity, or rather Christian Truth? 
It purports to'be a series of important facts, indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the world, and which it 
is of the utmost importance should receive univer- 
sal circulation; facts, which if known and appreciat- 
ed, will have a beneficial and renovating tendency 
upon the mind, and which, while they convey the 
most astonishing, yet most glorious and wholesome 
truths, are fully and incontrovertibly attested. Such 
is Christian Truth, and 8uch are the fundamental 
principles of that faith, which it is the chief and 
most unportant duty of the Sabbath School instruct- 
And the very importance 
of those facts demands that they who stand forth 
as their promulgators should be qualified, by an 
unwavering conviction of their truth; which 1s to 
be gained only by a thorough research into their 
evidences. And the more important the truth 
which is proclaimed, the more is the conviction of 
its 80undness required. What should we think of 2 

who 8hould profess himself of a 8ud- 
den a convert to Christianity, and without in the 
least preparing himself for its promu'gglogs; or eyen 
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for its professorship, by a study of its evidences, 
go on to publish its truths? I rather think that if 


we knew the realities of the case, we should not 


give muchcredence to his doctrine, Yet the gase 
is almost exactly parallel with that of the Sabbath 


 Teachef, who, without the slightest acquaintance 


with what he professes to teach, enters upon the 
duty of instructing children in Christianity, But 
such things have occurred, although fundamentally 
wrong, and cannot be too constantly guarded against. 
Some. persons, I have no doubt, have entered 
upon the duty of Sabbath school instruction, from 
the mere motive of being popular, or in the fashion, 
but such 8ycophants must be keenly watched; they 
are generally entirely ignorant of the great truth 
which they profess to' teach, and of the precepts 
they inculcate, and' will produce in the end, an et- 
fect exactly contrary to that designed by the duty, 
which, without being qualified for, they usurped. 


The Sabbath Teacher must ever bear in mind 
that an immense responsibility rests upon him, and, 
that upon the s8trict performance of his duty towards 
his charge, a great consequence depends; and the 
absolute necessity of a thorough qualification for 
that duty must be maniſest to him, if he is sincere 
in his profession and undertaking. And here I 
would especially urge it upon each person , about 
engaging 1n this interesting work, not to allow him- 
Self to be actuated in entering upon the duty of a 
sabbath teacher, by any sinister motive whatsoever. 
A man must be sincere in his design, and philan- 
tropic in his feelings, or he will never engage in 
this blessed employment with that earnestness which 
and which only will be productive of zubstantial and 
real benefit. We 8hould never engage in any be- 
neyolent work from an impure motive, for 8uch mo- 
tives are an entire peryersion of chaste and legiti- 
mate principle, and can be but instrumental of evil 
in 8ome 8hape or other eventually. If any person 
then, feels desirous of commencing the labor of a 
Sabbath school instructor, let him be prompted by 
those inducements which alone can bias upright 
principles, and let him prepare himself for his con- 
templated duties by understanding them, or remain 
where the sphere of his influence, and consequent- 
ly mischief, 1s more limited. 

2diy. A knowledge of the best method to be pur- 
8ued, in treating the 8ubjects which are taught, and 
of impressing the instructions upon the mind of the 
scholars. 

This branch of the acquired qualification, is not 
absolutely requisite, nor' can it be gained until af- 
ter, the gabbath teacher has commenced his duty, 
as 1t 18 to be attained chiefly. from an acquaintance 
with the various ages, capacities, and dispositions 
of the scholars of which his class is composed; 
and here the teacher is required to make use of 
considerable judgment. He is obliged to study his 
8cholars 8eparately, to gain a clear insight into 
their different characters, to ascertain their abilities 
for receiving and retaining knowledge, and take 


his meagures accordingly. Some of his scholars' 


are capable, by the possession of quicker percep- 
tions, of learning longer lessons'than others of the 
8ame age. Others are as capable, but require some 
incentive to action. Some, being 


og young, require | 


a 
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a simplified method of instruction, while others, be- 
ing more matured in years and in mind are capa- 
ble of studying the more abstruse and difficult 
branches. Some are by nature stubborn, and self- 
willed, others easy and pliable in their dispositions; 
and to all these grades of digposition and ability, the 
teacher must learn to conform, and proportion his 
instruction and government. There are 8ome teach- 


ers to whom this species of qualification may be 


80mewhat familiar, they having had a portion of 
experience in the guardianship of children prev- 
iously to entering upon a s8abbath teacher's duty. 

ut'though their former experience may 8omewhat 
familiarize them-with the government of children, 
it 18, as it were, of not much avail to them in their 
present sphere, as probably their duty is now mate- 
rially different from what it was. when they were 


'not, in the true sense of the word, Sabbath Teach- 


ers. Now, they have a class probably of seven or 
eight children, with whom perhaps they are entirely 
anacquainted, except by name or sight. And cer- 
tainly former experience cannot essentially aid 
them there. 'The characters of thoge who have 
been under their care were fully knoww to. them. 
But these are strangers. Their characters are yet to 
be developed, their separate abilities are yet to be 
discovered, and the train laid whereby erroneous 
impressions are to be destroyed, bad habits 8ubdu- 
ed and conquered, evil dispositions removed, and 
good traits of character encouraged and rewarded. 
And to accomplish this, time will be required, study 
of the separate characters and dispositions of each 
individual resorted to, and the desired end thus 
gradually effected. The teacher thus will be oblig- 
ed to exercise 8ome patience, in the attainment of 
this branch of qualification. But though this duty 
is rather arduous, let it not be considered 1n the 
least degree optional, and thereby disregarded, for 
it is on the whole the most important of all the sab- 
bath teacher's separate qualifications. It is the 
only avenue by which we can approach Qthe heart 
of the child and make our 1instruction effectua]. 
We must 8tudy the disposition or we can never aſ- 
fect it, we must develope it or we can never study 
it. And the studies must be made proportionable to 
the 'age and capacity, or nothing can be accom- 
plished; and we must ascertain the age and capac- 
ity, or we can never proportion the lessons and our 
instruction to them. It 1s then very evident that in- 
struction will be of no avail except we know how 
to use it. And this knowledge, like all others, 1s 
only attained by study. The absolute importance 


then of this portion of the sabbath teacher's qualifi- 


cation, is plain and indisputable; and is the. only 
method whereby the teacher can put into effect his 
instructions, and accomplish the end for which he 
aims, —the formation of the religious and moral 
character in his pupils. Let then this all-important 
branch of qualification not be neglected, for the 
more it is studied, the greater will be the 8uccess 
of the sabbath teacher, and the greater the advance- 
ment of this scholars in their interesting and impor 
tant studies; and the more elevated the c 
of their minds. | | 


I have now briefly stated what I consider the - 
necessary qualifications of the sabbath teacher, and 
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in closing I would remark, that it may 'seem to 8ome 
that I have placed the-standard rather high. This 
I allow, but the qualification which I have laid. 
down is no more than what a sabbath teacher will 
require in the $trict and methodical performance of 
is duty. x | 
But it may be again argued that allowing 8uch 
to be the case, may not the necessary qualification 
be gained 8ubsequently to the entrance of the 
teacher upon his duties? I answer no; for certaigly 
he must be in 8ome measure qualified for teaching, 
by a knowledge of what is to be taught, or he can- 
not teach. A sabbath teacher may improve himself 
as much as he pleases after having commenced his 
labors; 'and the more he improves himself the bet- 
ter. And 80+it is with ptior qualification. The 
greater the advancement attained in that respect, 
the more easy will it be for: him to improve himself 
8ubsequently, and the more effectual will be his in- 
structions, "And therefore have I laid it down as a 
_ rule, that prior qualification 1s necessary to the com- 
petency and 8uccess of the teacher, and the ad- 
vancement of the pupil, But it may be again urged 
that many persons of good habits and disposition, 
feeling desirous of teaching in a sabbath school, 
will be debarred from that design by having the 
onerous burden of attaining prior qualification im- 
posed upon him.- To this I answer that whoscever 
considers prior qualification a burden, will also con- 
sider 8ub-equent preparation a burden, and thus 
neglect his qualification altogether. But I appre- 
hend that no person will be desirous of a sabbath 
teacher's employment, except such as may have at- 


tained a christian character, and practiced chris- 
tian principles to 8ome extent, and of course gained | 


8ome knowledge of those principles and their fun- 
damental truths. And such a person may be deem- 
ed almost or quite qualified for the duty of a s8ab- 
bath school instructer. I think it must be sufficient- 
ly*plain that prior qualification is required by the 
8abbath teacher. And while 1 speak of qualification, 
I would not by any means be understood as convey- 
ing the impression that perfection is requisite at 
first, Not at all! All knowledge admits of enhance- 
ment, andiit is as much the duty of the sabbath 
teacher, to improve himse]f while improving his 
scholars, as 1t is to be suſficiently qualified before- 
hand in order that he may understand his duty. But 
I will 8ay no more on this matter. I think, as I 
have before 8tated, that the s8ubject is perspicuous; 


and; as I have advocated system, I hope system_ 


will be generally enforced and practiced. 


D. J., M. 


MOUNT AUBURN. 
Original. 


I Lov to visit a spot Jike this, and there hold com- 
munion with my own thoughts, There is no place 
| better suited for holy meditation, and mental] prayer ; 
where the mind becomes disengaged ſrom every gross 
and "impure thought, and the affections are insensibly 
drawn toward things of the better world. And what 
-. 8ensitive heart ever wandered through the ſancifut 
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a beautiful ſemale that onee-came a pilgrim there ;— 
*I would be buried here ; it would be a: soothing 


thought at the parting hour to know that here would 
be my Jast resting place. 'Methinks I should then 

hear the birds that 8ing 80 8weetly over the tombs, 

and taste the fragrance of the balmy air that floats' 
around.  Q it were beautiful here to lie.” 

This beautifal cemetery is indeed a place where 
the loved and sleeping should rest. 'To visit them 
then, would be a melancholy pleasure; for there 1s 
here nothing to cause that shudder of Horror that 
vibrates through the bereaved bosom when entering 
the ordinary palaces of the dead. A soothing calm 
pervades the place, congenial to the feelings of the 
mourning heart, that sorrows for the © too 800n' de- 
parture of its companion. And while here we wan- 
der amid the graves of those who were our stars of 
joy, we do not feel that utter loneliness and deso]a- 
tion that destroys every pleasurable feeling, which 
reigns in triumph - over every thought, when we visit 
the grave yards in the midst of the city, by the rery 
pots where we loved, and were loved. Here we 
zould come, as the mother visits her sleeping child, 


{and hold communion with the holy aspirations of onr , 


hearts; look with the eye of christian faith toward 
the dim distance of futurity, and catch a glimpee of 
that meeting when we shall greet the loved of other 
days, as joyously, and as gladly clasp them in our 
embrace, as the fond parent enfolds her awakened 
infant, and in rapture gazes on its lovely features, 

We rejoice, that amid the revolutions of this 
changing age, the respect ever cherished for the 
dead has not been lessened, but increased. If you 
wish for proof of this, visit the many beautiful burial 
places, in the vicinity of beloved Boston. Witness 
there the hand of taste displayed'in transforming the 
lonely ground into a garden ; causing the rose to 
bloom, and the willow to bend over the tomb, and 
many a rich and significant flower to deny its per- 
fume to the air, and bestow it upon the lowly bed of 
the sleeping loved one. 

Go to Mount: Auburn. Does thy heart sink when 
thou enterest that © garden of graves? Does an ap- 
palling.chill run through the current of life, as that 
which causes us to shudder when we enter where the 
uneven mound, the moss covered stone, the grass 
covered walks, and scattered bones, bespeak our en- 
trance into a grave yard? No. All here'is beauty 
and taste ; and while we roam within the ornamented 
groves, and listen to the peculiarly 8weet tones of the 
feathered songsters, who are 80 tame as to flit unscar- 
ed around us, we are ready to open the door and cal 
the sleepers forth to enjoy with,.us the beauty, and 
pensIve pleasure of the place. 

Blessed be the nanle of him who conceived the 
design of such a.spot ! and may the . time 80on come, 
when we Shall no longer consign the remains of our 
Sleeping friends within the cell of the church, where | 
never foot treads, nor glimmer of- light is seen, save 
when another comes to his home of horror. How 


can it be that mourners can. follow their friends 
16 burning taper sheds a 
ht around, and there open the iron 
How much - better 
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through the grove -upon their tomb, causing one || 
bright spot' amid-the gloom, significant of that blessed 
hope - whieh christianity affords, that  shines on us. 
when all else is gone—all other hopes are dead—the 
glorious-promise of immortality. | 

We hope the time will ere long come, when retired 
spots 8hall be chosen for burial places, far from the 
tumultuous noise of | busy life, and the loud voice of 
merriment. When the ashes of one 8hall not have 


the heart of the stranger, and causing to bleed with 
agony, that of the friend. Let our grave yards be 
like those of the ancient Hebrews, without the cities 
and villages; let our friends be buried in gardens, 
and under shady trees, where the mourner can come 
and find a spot congenial to' her feelings; and not 
one that causes emotions that are associated with all 
that is desolate and agonizing. - But let her come 
where the leafing tree, the budding flower, and sing- 
ing birds shall remind her of the time when the dead 
Shall spring forth into newness of life, and the song 


of rejoicing and of victorious triumph shall ascend to;| 


heaven ; when released from vanity and corruption a 

ransomed universe shall enjoy the beauties of a beati- 

fied creation, lovely as when the morning stars sang 

together, and all the 8ons of God shouted for Joy.” 

Amen. | B#. 
East Cambridge, Aug. 1835. 


THE COUNTRY. 
Original. 
PxRrsoNs who are confined to the dusty streets of a 
crowded city, can form but a faint idea of the pleas- 
ures of existence, and the bounties of God, as man- 
ifested in the rural retreats where the unpretend- 
ing 8wain 8Ips nectar from the overflowing cup of 
bounteous nature. 
of God! how grand, how lovely are all thy works 
when compared'with the productions of human art! 
How blessed is he who can steal away from the 
confused noise of busy men, far from the breath of 
slander, the voice of contention, and the boisterous 
mirth of the thoughtless, to walk in 8ome seques- 
tered vale by the purling streams, to watch the 
shining sides of the small fish as they roll them up 
to the 8un—to hear the Singing of the caroling 
birds, and scent the fragrance of the grove wheu 
it is dressed out with wild flowers, and seems to 
wear the apparel of a young and joyous bride! Let 
me 8tretch myself beneath 8ome  ornrn. tree, and 
listen to the 8ounds of nature. How s8weet is her 
voice—how heart-ingpiring are her 8ongs. Afar off, 
in yon field, I see the red-cheeked plough-boy. No 
painful dreams disturb his repose—no harassing 


eyelids, What is the busy world to him! He grows 
up in the blissful ignorance of the contaminations, 
the vices and the follies of his effeminate fellow- 
creatures. He _— 
le 


*nut-brown lass,? 
' her tale of love- 
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We 


a 8tone in China, towards the rome, as well as it 


Oh! glorious nature! Mirror | 


UNBELIEF. 


Original. 


TrrRs are many persons, who, like Thomas, will. 
believe nothing that does not pass the ordeal of 
their bodily 8enses, There is no future 8tate of be- 
ing, because they have never been to see for them- 
gelves. 
manifested himself to them; and there never was a 
miracle because they never saw one. I cannot but 
believe that this mode of reagoning proceeds from 


There 18 no Creator, because he neyer 


a culpable want of reflection. Without calling re- 
velation to our assistance, or leaving the earth on 
which we live, to find an example, we may see a 


thousand 1nstances of firm and utrishaken belief, 


which have not been generated by our personal ob- 
servation, Perhaps the reader has never 8een/ an 
ostrich, and yet he would find no difficulty,in be- 
lieving that that-bird has a heart, by the motion of 
which its blood is circulated through its veins. Per- 


| haps he never heard any man say that an ostrich 


had a heart—and yet he would ridicule the person 


' who should affirm that he had none. Now if my 


reader has never seen an ostrich, 'and has never 
heard any one declare that an ostrich has a heart, 
and 8ti]l firmly believes the fact of his having one, 
on what is that belief founded? It will not require 
much reflection to ansgwer that s|uch a belief is 
founded on the fitness of things. All other birds 
have hearts, and why, should not ostriches have 


hearts too? Perhaps the reader never 8aw a Chi- 


nese gravel stone, yet you could not persuade him 
that the stones fall upwards in China—because he 
believes that the attraction of the earth will draw 


will in Massachusetts, or the United 'States. If a 
man sees a grocer's sign lying on the ground, and 
a board covers one half of the letters, yet if the 
other half of them are exposed to view, he will feel 
certain that he 8ees a part of the letters which spell 
the word Grocery. The mere fitness of things, the 
knowledge of how things must be to keep up the 
8ymmetry of nature enables him to decide with 
certainty, in regard to things unseen. If a man 
were to tell you of a father, who entertained a 
strong affection for his offspring, and was to sa 
that that man abused his children, beat them, and 
starved them without cause, you would know that 
his story. was untrue, although you had never 8een 
the man, and perhaps never heard of him before. 
The evidence of your senses could not produce 
stronger conviction, than would your moral sense 
of propriety and consistency. You would at once, 
Judge, either that the father was not affectionate; or 
that he did not abuse his children. #08 
Perhaps the reader never saw England, and yet 
he would be willing to stake his life and his s0ul's. 
Salvation on the existence of 8uch a country. Of 
course. we never had any idea of this world, before 
re born; and is it any more 8trange and won- 
that we should be tra the 


nsplanted to anat 
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rant we are, even of the course of nature in or 
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of her operations here, we shall find reason to be- 
lieve that there are wonders yet unseen, of which 
the reason of man cannot discern the depth and 
the wisdom.. Who shall set bounds to the power of 
the great God; and who shall say what things are 
not? Creatures of yesterday, how presumptuous it 1s 
in us to bind the influence of an Eternal Being, to 
to this mere ball of dust! 
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TRAVELLING IN THE STEAMBOAT. 
Original. 
T EMBARKED at New York, in a large steamer, for 
Albany. I stood on the upper deck and watched 
the various groups that came on board; some of 
whom were wrinkled with age, and 8eemed to look 
about them for a retired spot where they could sit 
down and enjoy their own reflection, free from the 
glare of observation, Then came the bustling mer- 
chant and pliant shopkeeper, casting their eyes up- 


on every thing they saw, as if they were estimating. 


its value in money. The grave student and s8pecta- 
cled attorney stepped sedately through the gang- 
way, and wondered the crowd did not make way for 
them. An aged spinster, attended by a younger 
brother, s8lid through the passage, and concealed 
her wrinkles with her fan. 

A troop of young girls then came laughingly on 
board, followed by a lank booby, dressed 1n the 
height of fashion, and in vain endeayoring to over- 
take his lively convoy. An unwieldy dame, attired 
in 8ilks and ribbons, came over the side next, and 
crowded into the lady's cabin. A neat young 
Quakeress, with rosy cheeks and dovelike eyes, 
timidly glanced from under her pasteboard awning, 
as she was led by her venerable father through the 
jostling crowd, and seated on the. quarter deck. 

hen the passengers had nearly all entered the 
boat, a lonely black woman, dressed in her clean 
checkered gown, humbly and shrinkingly bore her 
8ick baby into the boat; as she stepped over the 
slippery boards which formed a bridge from the 
wharf to the gangway, no hand was stretched forth 
to steady her trembling feet. "The same men who 
had deemed the other ladies worthy of three sup- 
porters, shrank back at her approach, and let her 
brave the danger alone, with her helpless charge— 
forgetting that she, too, was a woman. 

The fastenings were cast off, and the jarring 
wheels were $00n in motion, The decks were 
crowded, above and below; and as we cut our way 
through the short waves of the Hudson, every eye 
was intent upon the s8cenery which had not time to 
pall upon the sense, before jt was left far behind, 
as I had 80 particularly observed all the passengers, 
that I had become familiar with- their countenances; 
until about noon, when a boat was 
. 8ome of them were put ashore at a small toy 

the banks of the river. Our numbers were no 


the lower deck in search. of her to no purpose.— 
* She went ashore in the boat,” said one of the hands. 


to whose situation we intend to inquire. 
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of whom I inquired. When we arrived opposite 
Newburgh, a boat was again gent ashore with pas- 
8engers; I missed the young Quakeress and her 
father. They too, were gone ashore in the boat, 
Time passed on, and I looked about me for a youn 
man with whom I had conversed considerably dur- 
ing the voyage. He was missing. * Gone in the 
boat,” thought I; © I had hoped to have become bet- 
ter acquainted with him.* At table, I missed the 
large lady, and "the young girls. Gone in the 
boat. In the afternoon- and evening several stop- 
pages were made, and passengers landed at Pough- 

eepsie, Hudson, &c. In the morning, I found my- 
elf 8urrounded by strange faces. Most of those 
who started with me from New York, had * gone 
ashore in the boat;* and new ones had come on 
board by the game conveyance. * Alas,” said I, 
* 8uch is the voyage of. life.” We set out in high 
Spirits on the current of existence. Woe 8peak and 
act as if we thought the friends and acquaintances 
of our youth, would always be with us. We &ee 
gome poor object, like the forlorn black woman, in- 
We put 
off the duty a few days, and when we look around 
to inquire for the 8ufferer, we find we are too late. 
She has gone ashore; to that eternal shore from 
which there is no return, We have begun to.form 
an acquaintance with one of our own age, and are 
8olacing ourselves with the 1dea that we have found 
a friend to whom we 8hall confide our joys and 80r- 
rows, through life. We look again-—he has gone 
from our s1de—he, too, 18 now:treading the shores 
of Eternity! We have long marked a bustling 
worldling, whose thoughts are bent on the accumu- 
lation of Earth's fading treasures. We meet him 
in our daily walks, hurrying from. place to. place, 
with looks of anxiety and care—we $8ee. his 8hop 
dressed out with commodities from all parts of the 
world—we hear his loud. yoice on the .exchange— 
we see his showy advertisements in the public pa- 
pers—suddenly we miss him in the streets—his doors 
are closed—his name is never. mentioned. We. in- 
quire where he is. * Gone ashore. in the boat! 
He has crogsed the gulf of death. He is forgot- 
ten. We observe a house where there is a large 
family of young girls. We see them dressed out 
in their finery, chatting and laughing at their win- 
dows. We hear of their balls—their parties. We 
leave the neighborhood a short time. We return. 
We note the silence of that house, which, a few 
years before, was rife with merriment and youthful 
joy. Where are the lovely, inmates? * Go to the 
grave yard—and count the mounds which mark the 
place where they lie! 

Year after year passes away. We miss our ac- 
quaintances one after another, ,: Familiar faces have 
gone from beſore our eyes. Patrons whose friend- 
Ship filled our coffers—enemies whose threats. pois- 
oned our existence—patriots whose strains warmed 
our hearts—ministers of God, whese coungsel gaved. 
us ſrom the, snares of the world, and kept alive the 
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has risen up to. l 
all alone in the% 
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and his precious promises are sufficient for us. 
Yes, he is and will be with us in hfe, and in death, 
and will cause us to be in his presence eternally. 


0 
THE FISHERMAN'S DAUGHTER, AND THE 
LAY PREACHER. EY 
Original, 
Let not ambition mock their usefal toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure, 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainfnl 8smile, 
The 8hort and simple annals of the poor. —Grar. 

On the rude and rock-bound shore of New Eng- 
land 8tood the hut of Roger Beaman, a lineal de- 
scendant of the first settlers, those iron men who 
hewed a path to liberty through the ocean, =_ 
placing the deep waters between them and their 
persecutors, sang the anthem of praise in the how- 
ling wilderness, and sent up their strong and ardent 
prayers to God from amid the encircling hills and 
savage forests of a new world. Yes, Roger Beaman 
was a descendant . of those stern' and enthus1astic 
settlers of New England, and inherited a goodly 
share of their frugal simplicity, not unaccompanied 
with a considerable portion of their uncompromising 
fidelity to favorite notions | and principles. But 
Roger was poor, and he did not care to be other- 
wisze,. He liked not the innovations of modern 
times, Je sought not to increase his store by 
combining with 8peculators, or mixing with the busy 
world, He lived where his father and grandfather 
did before him. The little enclosure where their 
bones rested, was in 8ight from his gable window. 
A few acres of land, in the rear of his dwelling, 
furnished him with vegetables, and the broad sea 
Spread its ample 8urface before his door, —his live 
stock sported in its bozom. By farming and fish- 
ing, but chiefly the latter, did Roger contrive to 
Support himself and one only child—his wife having 
long since taken up her everlasting repose in the 
garden of graves. | | 

Roger had received a very moderate education in 
his boyhood. His parents had considered know- 
ledge a dangerous possession, tending to make one 
dissatisfied with his condition, inclining young men 
to doubt the truth of those principles, in which they 
had been nurtured, and, therefore, to be eschewed. 
by all means. Roger's father had 8ometimes offici- 
ated as a 8ort of dentist in the neighborhood, knock- 
ing out troublesome teeth with hammer and nail, or 
by the aid of a young sapling, bent down to receive 


a 8tring around its top, and, being suddenly let goy | 


took the tooth out in a twinkling. What if a little 
of the jaw went with the tooth! It mattered not to 
the rigid Puritan—lt was the * good old way,” and 
not to be lightly abandoned. | 
The little schoolhouse where Roger received his 
education, was now in ruins; —the briars and this- 
tles wrangled and crept about the fallen walls; beds 
of leaves were heaped against the deserted door 
Stone, and eternal silence had usurped the seat 
_ Where noise and confusion, weeping and scolding, 
had ee in promiscuous din with the strokes of 
the ferule and the birch. The old schoolmaster, 
who! first exerciged his harsh authority there, had 
passed away, many years before the time when our 
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scene opens. His memory had gone with him, and 
his name is never heard. | | 


The.spire of the little meeting house where Rog- 
er and his daughter worshipped, could;be seen from 
the 8ea shore, and it was an agreeable walk to 
father and daughter, on a sabbath morning, when 
dressed in their clean, but- homely attire, they i- 
lently took their way over the rocks, by the brook, 
and through the meadew to the little hamlet which 
contained the'house of worship. It is true, no un- 
cles or aunts, cousins or acquaintances, welcomed 
them to the village—for Roger was a stranger to 
nearly all of them, and desired to remain 80. He 
liked not the flaunting slks in which the wealthier 
dames were dressed, nor the servile respect which 
their dependants paid them. If Roger returned 
the courteous nod of one of the villagers, it was 
with an air of stony dignity, that repressed famil- 
itarity; and his daughter, Elizabeth, although she 
8ometimes cast a glance upon 8ome comely youth 
who crossed her path, it was by stealth, and without 
the cognizance of her parent. But Elizabeth Bea- 
man was never made for this nun-like seclusion. 
Her young heart was warm and generous, and the 
bright beam of her-large hazel eyes told of a spirit 
both passionate and gentle. Such a being must 
love.—lt is not in the order of nature for a young 
and fervent female heart to be happy without. a 
proper companion to respond to its beatings, and 
reciprocate its tenderness. Elizabeth felt the soli- 
tude of her condition, but she knew not why she 
was unhappy; she had, in her early youth, lavished 
all her love on her father, and as s|he was all that 
he had on earth, he was not wholly insensible to 
her caresses; but as she grew older, she felt the 
need of a companion who could ſee] as she felt, who 
could speak as she 8poke, and who could sometimes 
relax into a 8mile. Her bewitching tenderness 
when exhausted on her father, was like the fawn 
gamboling about the polar bear, or the rays of Ve- 
nus dancing on an iceberg. The form of Elizabeth 
was rather lizht, and exceedingly active. Having 
been bred on the sea shore, she was very healthy, 
but not large and robust. Sooner than be idle, she 
had occasionally accompanied her father on his wa- 
tery excursions, and s1e had acquired some 8kill 
in managing a boat, for which her lively and ardent 
temperament eminently qualified her. Humble as 
was the furniture of their little dwelling, Elizabeth's 
neatness and good taste had set it off to a greater 
advantage, than a careless or indoJent housekeeper 
would have been able to give to much more costly 
materials. Cleanliness was an absolute yairtue in 
the eyes of Elizabeth. It would seem that she un- 
derstood the Scripture, in its most literal sense, 
which says, *No unclean thing ball enter the king- 
dom of Heaven.* One quality, which character- 
ised her ancestors, she seemed to possess in a good 
degree, Whatever difficulties opposed her, she 
never.guffered the canker worm of despair to un- 
dermine her purposes. She possessed more res0- 
lution' than could have been expected in one 86 
young and gentle, and she was generally consider- 
ed self-sufhcient for any undertaking she com- 
menced, Of Elizabeth's intellectual acquirements, 
we cannot say much. She had been rather dis- 
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couraged from reading, by her. father, who very 
officiously acted as supervisor over every thing of a 
literary character which fell into- her hands. He 
used to tell her that the books which comprised his 
library, all of which was contained in an old 8oap 
box in the closet, were sufficient for all purpoges— 
that he never read any thing else, that his father 
never read any thing else, and if children were to 
8et up to know more than their parents, things were 
come to a pretty pass. An old. lady who visited 
the family, was once s8everely lectured. by the fish- 
erman, for bringing his daughter two little story 
books called Giant Grumbo and Tom Thumb. He 


told her, in a voice of. authority, that *© there never. 


was any other giant but Goliah, and Zaccheus was 
the smallest person that ever lived.” Thus was 
poor Elizabeth doomed to read 'over and over the 
few antiquated volumes which were not proscribed; 
but they were all 8he had to read, and 8he was 


obliged to put up with them. All of these books 


were of high pufitanical character, and advocated 
the doctrine of endless misery and predestination 


with startling and horrific arguments, and most || 


8trained, unnatural, and revolting conclusions, 
Elizabeth, at first, gave implieit-credence to those 
abominable doctrines, and, in eonsequence, she ac- 
quired an early distaste to religion; and shuddered 
at the thought of her Maker, as an angry and vin- 
.dictive being who was to be propitiated by hard 
pores wy, gratuitous mortification. But as 
lizabeth grew older, she became thoughtful, and 
weighed in her well balanced mind the sentiments 
of her forefathers. She had no one to assist her, 
ao one to enlighten her mind. There was no libe- 
ral person of her acquaintance to encourage her in 
the pursuit of true knowledge; there was, no print- 
ed herald of God's mercy that visited her humble 
cottage, to bring glad tidings to her solitary heart. 
She grew pensive, and her father observed it. He 
loved his daughter, as far as he was capable of loy- 
ing any thing. He inquired into the cause of her 
8adness, and, unaccustomed as she was to conceal 
any thing from him, she candidly confessed the 
truth. She told him of the struggles in her breast 
—her doubts of the doctrines taught by the minis- 
ter. He reproved her very harshly for her pre- 
gumption, and told her that she was in a fair way 
to find out whether there was or was not an eter- 
nal hell—that she was posting to the abode of the 
old enemy as fast as she could go, and he forbade 
her thinking any more on 8uch subjects. Elizabeth 


drooped beneath her inexorable father's frown, and 


became daily more and more unhappy. 

It was while Elizabeth was thus languishing un- 
der her father's displeasure, that a man from the 
village passed the fisgherman's hut, giving out that 


there was to be a meeting held in the evening, at 


the town school house, by a travelling minister. 


Mr. Beaman hauled his boat up on: the beach, 


brushed the scales from his fisher's coat, and pre- 
pared to attend. He had no doubt that now Eliza- 
beth would hear something calculated to 8ettle her 
-mind into the true orthodox frame, and banish the 
-*8trange notions' which she had engendered. The 
fisherman took his daughter under his arm, long be- 
fore the twilight had commenced, and trode slent- 


, 
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ly towards the villege. As he approached the 
school house, he thought he saw something like ex- 
citement amongst the persons collected about the 
doors. Two men were in a high dispute, and a 
throng collected about them, seemed to take a live- 
ly-interest in the discussion; but, as: Mr. Beaman 
was a 8tranger, he had not -an opportunity to dis- 
cover What was going forward. On entering the 
8chool house,, he saw that the benches were already 
nearly filled, and that expectancy s8at on every 
countenance. The orthodox minister sat in a chair 
fronting the desk, and his face 8eemed distorted by 
a variety of expressions, in which that of combat- 
iveness preponderated. The 8trange preacher 
was a youth, not over twenty-two years of age, and 
of a remarkably interesting countenance. He 800n 
arose, and looking round with benignity upon his 
audience, and without noticing the threatening 
8tare of the other minister, commenced. his sacred 
duties... His voice was harmony itself, and the au- 
dience were instantly hushed into silence. When 
he commenced his sermon, there was much uneasi- 
ness manifested by a restive old deacon, who. sat 
near. the desk, and who endeavored by hemming, 
coughing, and shuffling his feet on the floor, to in- 
terrupt and embarrass the s8peaker. But the young 
man was not to be put down 80o—he was a herald of 
God's infinite love to a 8inful world—he- had come 
on his Master's errand—he was bold in the truth— 
he felt that woe was to him if he preached not the 
only Gospel of Jesus Christ—and he had not gone 
thither to do the work negligently! He felt that 
the Ark must go forward, whatever. unbidden Uz- 
zah's might put forth their hands, when they, in 
their blind zeal, thought it was in danger. And 
well did this ambassador of glad tidings fulfil his 
mission, until the orthodox preacher began to feel 
the two-edged 8word of truth insinuating itself, be- 
tween him and his creed; He then rose, and yery 
passionately denounced the young stranger as a 
deceiver who had come amongst them, s8owing the 
tares of Satan, and endeavoring to create a division 
in the church. A brother of the preacher, who 
gometines improved in public, answered him perti- 
nently, though calmly. None but the most bigoted 
could have been blind to the vast difference in the 
Spirit with which the two opponents delivered them- 
elves. The Calvinist fumed and stormed like a 
man who is personally injured, and writhing under 
resentment against his own enemy; while the oth- 
er spoke as if he thought the battle was the Lord's, 
and the: good of 8ouls was his object—not his own 
individual advancement, | The zeal of the figher- 
man, when he saw his pastor foiled in argument, 
arose to such a pitch that he left his seat for the pur- 

ose of thrusting the young man'out of the house. 

at, unfortunately for him, 8ome lads were collect- 
edon a ladder under which he had to pass; and, 


the Jadder breaking before he had passed. it, the 


whole came down upon his head, and pregssed. hin 
8enseless to the floor. A cry of anguish from Eliz- 
_ ah all eyes towards bot. In Ei "_ 
she was hanging in agony over the. body of he! 
rostrate father. The CT rushed to; tae 10- 
ief of the figherman, and the young defender © 


truth was not the last to offer assistance to hi | ir 
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ſortunate/ enemy. As Mr, Beaman revived, the 
Universalist caught sight of the lovely Elizabeth 
kneeling by the 8ide: of her parent, her dark dish- 
evelled locks floating upon her shoulders, her lips 
quivering with anxiety, -and her swimming eyes 
raiged to Heaven in gratitude for her father's re- 
covery. These, in connexion with the neat sim- 
plicity of -her attire, and the grace of her motions, 
created a lively and tender interest in- the breast of 
the young man. Their eyes met, and. the. quick 
bluck- which rushed to the cheek of the dainsel told 
how deeply she was interested in the discourse and 
appearance of the stranger. .Mr, Beaman was not 
seriously injured, and when he rose to his feet cast 
a frown at the young man who had come to his as- 
gistance, 8eized his daughter by the arm, and hur- 
ried away. During their walk home, the fisherman 
was unusually moroge; he chid Elizabeth on the 
most. trivial pretences, kicked the 8tones and sticks 
from his path with great violence, and walked as 
I fast as if he was travelling for a wager. 


The young Universalist was not the only indi- 


WH vidual at the meeting, who had become interested 
in the tender and devoted Elizabeth. 'The Rev. 
-M Mr. Anderson, the orthodox clergyman, was natu- 
WY rally a man of a good heart. His principal fault 
BY was, a fiery and misplaced zeal, When he saw 
* BY Elizabeth's deep concern for the accident which 
4 had befallen her ſather; and when she, whom he 
© BW had been accustomed to consider a mere child, now 
# st00d before him in all the ripening charms of sey- 
1 


enteen, his heart reproached him for having 80 long 
neglected the fisherman's hut, and for not inquiring 
into the prospects and views of his daughter. 'The 
accident at the school house afforded him a good 
excuse, if any were needed, for paying Mr. Bea- 
man a visit on the succeeding morning. When 
the parson arrived, the humble pair were at break- 
fast. He watched the grace and propriety with 
which Elizabeth conducted” her household affairs, 
and was astonished at the acuteness displayed in 
her observations. Her father, not being in a very 
pleasant mood, betrayed the secret of his daugh- 
ter*s heretical aberrations, at which the parson ex- 
pressed deep concern, but did not get angry. He 
82d that he would 8end a number of books, proper 
for her perusal, to the hut, and begged her to call 
at the parsonage and 8ee his daughters. Mr. An- 
derson then took his leave. In a few. hours, a 
large bundle of books arrived, and Elizabeth was 
delighted to find they were not all religious ones. 
The' parson was' a well educated man, and his 
library was well stocked with some of the most ap- 


erman'shook his head as Elizabeth held up the title 
page of volume after volume, for her father's in- 
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proved 8pecimens of elegant literature. The fish- 


e parsonage, and many 
that © no young lady ap- || agi 
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Betsey Beaman.* A year passed in this way, arid 
our heroine had become an accomplished and well 
informed young woman. : Her father had begun to 
believe that, after all, there was 8ometbing good- in 
learning, and that 8ociety did not necessagily ruin 
the dispositions of young. people. He also imag- 
ined that she had settled. down into a firm-convic- 
tion of the truth of thoge dogmas in which. she had 
been early instructed; but what he mistook for a 
removal of her doubts, was neither more nor less 
than a firm persuasion of the truth of Universalism; 
ang he who had been the means, in the hands of 
Providence, of establishing her mind on the 8ure 
rock of hope—he-whose eloquence had 8o 8addenly 
and Fa % If flashed forth upon her troubled 
and benighted mind, to dispel the mists of prejudice 
and 8uperstition, was not forgotten. His image 
was engraven on her heart, and she thought of him 
as of 8ome bright vision that had for once blessed 
her mortal eyes, and then, too glorious to last, had 
departed forever! She heard him occasionally 8po- 
ken of by the young Jadies with whom she associa- 
ted, but it was only in whispers, and with a sort of 
shudder which plainly -showed they feared his in- 
fluence, although they could not deny that he was 
very handsome, and very polite. She learned that 
his name was Lewis, but, from whence he came, or 
whither he had gone, they were equally at a loss to 
tell. About this time, several young men alter- 
nately sought to gain her hand in marriage. Eliza- 
beth was not a coquette, but she would not link 
her destiny with one who had not first won her re- 
gard. She was not sensible of her 8uperiority to 
the persons whose 8ociety she | frequented, yet, the 
only reason that she had never been able to find a 
s0ul congenial with her own, was, that none of 
them possessed the” originality of thought, the 
s0undness of judgment, and sensibility: of | heart 
which rendered her the © observed of all 6bservers.” 

Mr. Beaman till pursued his business on the 
water, and remained the same rigid, fixed, and un- 
ique being as ever, excepting that he would occa- 
sionally deign to hear his daughter read. 


- One day, having gof\through with his lebor, the 


before, and her mind very naturally reve 
who' were tossed on the reatless ocean 
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flashing crests of the billows could be discerned, at 
one moment tossing high in air, and in the next, 
leaping to the shore with resistless fury. She closed 
the door, and retired to her apartment. 

\ Elizabeth was awakened by her father, while it 
was yet-dark to speed him 'on his journey, for the 
rain had ceased, and/he was determined to set out, 
Her father had not been gone more than an hour 
before the increasing daylight enabled her to go 
forth'to attend to. some trifling out of doors work, 
which her father had left in her charge; but, what 
was her horror, in Jooking forth upon the sea, to 
behold the wreck of a vessel which had been thrown 
on '\a ledge of rocks the preceding night, and 
which the breakers were gradually tearing asunder, 
as beam after beam was cast upon the rocky shore! 
She now recollected the sounds which she had 
heard during the night, and her heart smote her for 
not awaking her father, at the time. She resolved 
to redeem what she imagined her fault, by every 
means now in her power. She rushed to the shore 
and climbing a promontory, looked towards the 
wreck with straining eyes, in order to discover if 
the furious tempest had spared the lives of any of 
the crew.' | She s0on. discerned a-man Jashed to a 
part of the vessel which the waves had not yet de- 
8troyed. She dexcended to the beach—she seized 
a mall. boat belonging to her father, and aſter in- 
credible exertions succeeded in Jaunching it. The 
wind'.had 8ubsided, and the billows, though till 
very high, were comparatively smooth—yet her en- 
terprise was attended with extreme danger. She 
paddled off to the wreck, and to the eager question 
which she put to the surviving individual respecting 
the fate of the crew, came the answer, in a weak 
voice, /\* All dead but myself!* The man whom 
Elizabeth now received into the:;boat, sank exhaust- 
ed-upon a;8eat, and it was not until 8ome- minutes, 
that s8he recognized i in his wan and drooping coun- 
tenance,.the youth whose appearance she. had 80 
much cause to remember, and who. had never been 
absent from her thoughts, 8ince the moment that 
s8he listened to his able yindication of the truth as it 
is.in Jesus, .in his reply to the clergyman, which 
overthrew. all her doubts; 

Her perturbation of mind now became extreme. 
©'Thus,” said she mentally, * did he rescue me from 
a 8a of tumultuous doubts, and bring me into the 
quiet and peaceful haven of Christ' s fold! 

It is 8aid that woman ſeels a more lively tender- 
ness for those whom she | has been the means of 
rescuing from danger or from death, than she does 
for 8uch as have laid her under a Similar obligation, 
It is a 8trange anomaly 1 in human nature, if it be 
80, and our every day's experience seems to sanc- 
_ tion its belief. If Elizabeth had not felt herself 
wholly his before, she now perceived that he was 
all the world to her pure and yirgin heart. He 
had sunk into a 8ort of lethargy before the boat 
Mey the beach; and the maiden had .gome diffi- 

y in leading bim up in safety from. the breakers, 
hich . appeared, to be rayenously intent upon 
$5ung. their expected prey from her protection, 

bac Bl No \Y ag the shore. Elizahoth 
.exhat ori to the hut, and laid /him 
He y You} his eyes in alumb er. The 
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maiden forced'some bord into his'mouth; and at- 
tended him with the watchful vigilance of a'mother. 
It was not until noon, that Lewis opened his" eyes, 
He gazed wildly about him, and did not appear 'to 
know what had befallen him.” At length, fixing his 
eyes upon the anxious countenance of Elizabeth, 
he s8tarted and 8aid, © Ah! it is you—I recollect— 
how I have been bewildered—I thought it was your 
father that was hurt, and not myself.* She 'per- 
ceived that his wandering imagination had conjured 
up the 8cene at the meeting house; but was not 
displeased to discover that he had not forgotten her 
features. She pressed him to take 80me'restora- 
tives. She had already cooked him a light 'repast 
—and it was not long before he was made'to under- 
stand what had befallen him. He toJd her that he 
had sailed in a schooner for a neighbori vg ea port, 
to be present at the dedication of a Universalist 
chapel, but that a violent storm arising, the captain 
thought to put in, but missed the harbor, and was 
driven upon the rocks. | He expressed his wish 
that the bodies of the sufferers might be sought for, 
and, when found, decently buried. He again fell 
into a gound sleep, and did not awake until the next 
morning, He was then 80 far recovered, as to be 
able to set up, and Elizabeth was once. more en- 
chanted with the sound of his:eloquence. A mu- 
tual understanding 800n took place between them, 


ſor love makes rapid progress under such :cireum- 


stances. He conſessed that he had never forgotten 
her 8ince he 8aw her at the s8ide of her wounded 
parent; she had. been the angel of his dreams by 
night, and had haunted his imagination by. day. 
'Fhus in 8weet converse did this enamored pair, be- 
guile the hours until evening, when. the fisgherman 
returned. He had heard of the shipwreck before 
he reached home, but was not prepared. to meet 
the young stranger at his hut, When he was made 
to understand that the. young man. had; been wrecked 
in the vessel. on the rocks, he relaxed his frown, 
and coldly told him he was welcome, until he should 
be 80 far restored as to be able to.pursue, his. jour- 
ney. He, however, watched him | narrowly, and 
Lewis felt that he was an intruder. Before retir- 
ing to.rest, he drew his daughter aside, and. asked 
if_the young man- were not the Universalist who 
passed that way a year ago, and delivered that flam- 
ing exhortation, Elizabeth confessed he. was the 
person. * I thought 80,'—answered the. father— 
* retire. to your room, and see that you, speak not to 
him while he remains under my roof, on pain of my 
displeasure.* Although not unexpected, yet. this 
harsh command of her, churlish father overcame 
Elizabeth completely, and when she had retired to 
her chamber, she burst into a flood of tears. She 
was of an age when the law allows the. father. no 
control over the inclinations of his daughter, and 
she keenly felt that he was not only. stretching. his 
prerogative, but also judging of matters, which lay 
only between, her Maker and her own .soul., As 


regarded a settlement, he expected none from him, 


and, indeed, . the. Sought, of property, never one? 
entered her. mind. She lay awake all that wg. 
 tosging /in, agor on her pillow, and repes ting to 

\horoolf Tl words of Peoahin homnge; mou thought 9 


. With. a gunken eye and pallid cheek she met her 
ſather and/Jover,at the breakfast table in the morn- 
ing: ... Lewis..8tarted.. at beholding: the alteration 

which a ſew hours had made. in her once. blooming 
cheek,-and. instantly divined the cause.. He was 
determined. to come to a full understanding at once, 
and, laying. down his knife, addressed himself to 
Mr. Beaman thus: * I fear that my: presence here 
has given you.some uneasiness... I would not tres- 
-pass.0n, your hospitality, .unless it is perfectly con- 
venient to. your daughter and yourself; but, ir, 
there is a tie which binds me to. this bumble hut, 
and that tie is ors incomparable daughter. To 
speak plainly—1 love Elizabeth, and she is equally 


eo» mw | ww - ow _”  -_" *.--- 


may 


4 attached to.me.” | 

R The. fisherman was equally s|urprised and cha- 
| grined to hear Lewis speak out with 80 much can- 
+ dor and boldness, for he had cherished the opinion 
n that the youth would shrink from an open confes- 
by ion to him, and go about to win his daughter by 
h stealth. Without Jooking up, the fisherman an- 
. swered, * Well, young an, I don't understand- 
1 WM your high flown talk, only that I see you are arter 
t WO my daughter, and I can tell you plainly that I 
” would as s00n follow her to the grave, as give her 


to a man that don't believe the Bible! 

The Bible, sir!' cried Lewis, *I draw all my 
consolation from-the blessed word of God. My 
proofs in support of my doctrines are all drawn 
from that ſountain of Truth.” 
© T don't 8ee how that can be,* said Beaman, 
* but, at any rate, no Universalist shall eyer lead 
my daughter astray.” 

* Suppose that daughter is a Universalist herself,” 
said Elizabeth. 

*' Then I would turn her out of doors to beg or 
starve * | | 

*Starve 8he would not,* answered Lewis, * for I 
have more than enough for her and me; and if you 
drive her from the hut, I can afford a shelter much 
more worthy of the invaluable treagure.? 

* Can you, 8ir?” said the old man with a 8neer— 
'T should take you for a travelling cheat, that is 
after my property, and has got nothing of his own, 
but what he 8tands in.” | 

* As you please,* replied Lewis calmly, * but, 
what 8a7 you, Elizabeth, are you prepared to be 
turned out of doors?? | : 

* I cannot deny that T have been a thorough Uni- 
yersalist, ever since I had the satisfaction of hear- 
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It 80 happened that Mr. Anderson had called on 
Beaman 8hortly after the departure of his daughter, 
and when the exasperated father told the' story of 
his wrongs to that gentleman, the latter took the 
side of Elizabeth. He said that he did not approve 
of the principles entertained by Lewis, but he had 
understood that the young man. bore, an excellent 
moral character, .and was beloved. by all bis ac- 
quaintances. - -'The parson's- influence was great 
with Mr. Beaman, and he was accordingly prepar- 
ed for Lewis's letter. He answered it in a concili- 
ating tone, and a reconciliation took place. In his 
old age, the veteran figherman. was supported by 
his s80n-in-law, and nursed by the daughter whom 
he had: abandoned.” He died a good: old Univer- 
salist, in the full hope of a glorious regurrection 
through the Lord and Savior. Jesus Christ. 


Prior to his death, he often 8poke of his old pre- 
Judices against the Univyersahsts, and of the sincer- 
ity of his belief. He remarked, that he had great 
charity for. all who. opposed the. sentiment, and its 
votaries, knowing that their opposition resulted from 
ignorance of their sentiments, and not. from, down- 
right malevolence. Let all Universalists realize. 
that 8uch is the fact, and be more charitable in 
their opinions of their religious opponents, 


Lewis, with his devoted bride, now live in a re- 
tired. town of Magssachusetts, And while she is 
called mother, not.only by a large family of devoted 
children, but also by the whole neighborhood, he 
bears the honorable title of—* FaTyuer Lewis, Tas 
LAY PREACHER.' 


ON THE DEATH OF REV. W. W. WRIGHT. 
Original. 


FATHER ! thy will be done! But yet 
We cannot 8top the falling tear 
'That trembling od x upon the hier 
Of one we loved while dwelling here, 
On whom death's signet now is 8et. 


O is it not a time to mourn, 
When from the guard on Zion's towers, 
In the full strength of mental powers, 
With the rich graces virtue showers, 

A good, a faithful one is torn ? 


Thine is a mighty power, O Death ! 

The victor's arm thou layest low, 

Casts palely clouds on beauty's brow, 

And the clear voice---'t was wont to flow | 
With wisdom's 8streams---thine is its breath ! 


No 8tro embattlement of graces, 
Den Rnd. Wise, gon plan, 
'To-8trengthen, purge tne inner man, 
C——_ off thine, O Death's 8tern ban, 

Else Wright bad not left our places, 


But thou art 


Of which thou didst delight to 
That they might of the joy partake, | + 


came to thee 


Joy to the mourning ones, to dwell 
On the rich goodness of thy life ; 
On thy firm taith at the last 8trife, 
That thou would rise, with pleasures rife 
In Christ, o'er sin, and death, and hell. 


Friends of the banner of our Lord! 

As fulls the warriors from our band, 

Cling to its 8taff with firmer hand, 

And in Truth's own strength sterner 8tand, 
With the 8pirit's keen, mighty 8word ! 


\, Forth from his tomb there comes a voice ! 
\ Speaks of the heauty of our faith, 
As's 8ure guids in wisdom's path, 
And a strong staff, and hope in death ;--- 
O may we in its truth rejoice, 
East Cambridge. | 


H, B*. 


AN ALLEGORY. 
Original. 


Tax un was approaching the western horizon, 
alld the evening clouds, tinged by his glowing beams 
of purple and gold, were reposing in undisturbed se- 
renity. Wearied with the cares and perplexities of 
the day, I sallied forth to inhale the invigorating 
breeze, and forget for a season, the sordid strifes of 
this mammon loving world. It was a fit hour for 
meditation. 'The industrious husbandman was re- 
turning from his daily toil--the active cow. boy, with 
many a ghont, was gathering the lowing herd'—the 
songsters in the neighboring grove, were singing 
their evening matins, and all surrounding nature 
8eemed hushing to the gentle repose of night. I sat 
me down at the foot of an aged pine, and gave loose 
reins to my active thoughts. 
* * #77 Ne * * 


This 'world ; this strange, strange world! How 
varied its scenes of human existence, how dissonant 
its © lights and shades' of joy and woe! And man-— 
mysterious being ! whose earthly existence is as a 
bubble upon the boundless Ocean of Time—-how 
eagerly he pants for enjoyment, and how diversified 
are the measures he pursues to obtain it !--Would 
that I, an inexperienced youth, eagerly longing to 
taste the pleasures of life--could obtain some friend]y 
hand to lead me into the way of enjoyment and hap- 

iness. Would that I-But hold, who approaches! 
Ak! a lady; and veiled too! But how light her 
8tep--with what grace she moves toward me; and 
with what symmetry is that form moulded by the 
plastic hand of nature : and that robe, and those glit- 
tering ornaments, how beautiful, how dazzling ! But 
she speaks, and her voice is the sweetest melody. 

e Veins man, I have listened to the words which 
have proceeded from thy mouth. I have heard thy 
aspirations after happiness, and have come to lead 
you where the desires of thy heart can be fully grati- 
fied. I am caljed the goddess of Pleasure, and re- 
ceive the homage of vast numbers of the children of 
men. My abode is in yonder palace, dimly seen in 
the distance. Gome thou with me, .and thy soul 
shall be filled with the delights of every gratification ! 
Do you hesitate ? | Behold the fair path which leads 
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glass, to assist my vision. I turned' my eyes 'as' di- 
rected, and a most enchanting scene broke upon my 
view. A broad avenue was spread out before 'me, 
reaching as far as 8ight could extend, and lighted by 
thousands of glowing lamps. On either 'side it was 
skirted by loſty trees, some bending under their rich 
burden of golden fruit, while others were covered 
with beautiful flowers; which scented the air with the 
most delightful fragrance. Within these were ranged 
costly 81de-boards, groaning beneath the weight of 
their brilliant utensils ; and golden goblets bubbled 
with sparkling wine, and exhilarating nectar. Upon 
the 8mooth lawn were unnumbered groups of the 
fairest of the 80ns and daughters of men, arrayed in 
gorgeous attire, and moving gaily in the mazy dance; 
and ever and anon, the sound of the flate, of the tim- 
brel, the harp, and the viol, came floating upon deli- 
cious zephyrs, ravishing the ear with melody! The 
whole scene was enrapturing ; and the veiled goddess 
beholding my delighted countenance, exclaimed,— 

* 'This, O young man, 3s but a prelude to those de- 


Jicious pleasures, which I have in 8tore for my capti- 


vated votaries! Wilt thou now follow ? * Lead on, 
thou fair enchantress,' I replied, * and let me hasten 
to mingle with yonder happy throng.” 

As I was arising to execute this purpose, there 
Suddenly stood before me, a man in the middle age 
of life. He was clothed in black ; and care, anxiety, 
and continual dread, had already carved deep their 
lines upon, his melancholy countenance. In heavy, 
sepulchral tones, he addressed me as follows ;—- 

* Rash youth, heed not the allurements. of yonder 
enticing scene—listen not to the bewitching words of 
the syren who stands beside you! Her path leads 
to the brink of everlasting destruction, to. the rayless 
pit of eternal death, where the hot vengeance of an 
incensed God, will pour in streams of wrath upon thy 
defenceless head forever !' 

* But how can I desist ?' I replied ; © my soul pants 
for pleasure,—and will not the partaking of yonder 
sweets, fill me with satisfaction ?' | 

{ 'True,' he exclaimed, * very true; I acknowledge 
the temptation 1s great--I acknowledge the scene is 
delightful. I am willing to allow, that were we to 
mingle with yonder throng and partake of their en- 
Joyments, we. shou]d be filled with pleasure and _de- 
light; and I confess I have many times been near 
giving way. to these enticements and permitting my 
hankering soul to drink in its fill of these delighttu 
pleasures. But ah! my timid heart shrinks hs 
from encountering the danger of ceaseless woe, *The 
fear of this awful doom is upon me as an iron ſetter, 


| chaining me to the performance of duties, which I 


own are distasteful, unpleasant, and unsatisfying. 
But it is. better to endure these, than suffer agonies 
which know no end. And again, I warn you, young 
man, to flee these dangerous pleasures.” 

© Is there no way to escape this terrific doom ?' I 
inquired. © Can I not: enjoy these enrapturing de- 
lights for a season, and yet avoid this awful woe of 
which you have spoken? ri 

This question 8eemed to perplex my 8age adviser-- 
degree of hesitation 


and T discovered a considerable de; 
in his manner, as he reluctantly repli 


to my dwelling ” 


The goddess placed in my hand a short tube of 


| —————_—_———_———__——_— 


* Why—yes—it is true, there are ways MY 


_ en, are your rich reward! 


true name 4s 81! ten | 
he 8poke, with dexterous hand $he lifted the veil of 
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for the'egcape of all who may'think proper to avail 
themselves of them, before earthly existence ceases. 
There are numerous paths, called © paths of repent- 
ance,” which lead off: from the highway of pleasure 
and enjoyment. And if at any time previous to ar- 
riving at the brink of endless ruin, you avail yourself 
of any of these paths, the unending felicities of heay- 
But oh! if you once 
blindly step from this awful precipice 

© Enough !' T exclaimed ; * give me your hand— 
you are my friend, indeed—you have kindly revealed 
unto me the true secret to obtain lasting enjoyment, 
and I will profit by it. The pleasure before me 1s of 
sufficient value to hazard a timely repentance. I 
will mix in yonder happy throng of revellers—I will 
gaily dance over the cares and troubles of ife—LI will 
quaff the raddy wine, and seize the luscious fruit—I 
will bask in the 8unshine of enjoyment, and lave my 
thirsty 8oul in the deſicious waters of pleasure ! And 
when at length age creeps on, and the enjoyments of 
these earthly pleasures begin to pall upon my senses, 
I will then turn into one of these convenient paths of 
repentance, and thus add the ceaseless joys of heaven 


_ to the pleasures of earth!. Adien, kind mstructor, 


for I am eager to commence this happy career.” 


. T had arisen, and made a $tep in advance, to ac- 
company Pleasure, who yet awaited to condnct me 
to her-festivities ; when l felt a light hand upon my 
arm, and a 8weetly thrilling voice exclaimed—* Stay, 
heedless youth, and listen to my word, ere you. pro- 
ceed.' 1 turned, and beheld by my side, a youthful 
maiden, fair as the first gentle beam that ushers in 
the morning light. She was arrayed. in robes of 
potless white ; a wreath of delicate hlies encircled 
her brow, and her countenance beamed with inno- 
cence, purity .and benevolence. As I looked, she 
continued— 


*My name: is 'virtue—I am the eldest born of 


heaven's gifts to men. In, mercy was I despatched 


to lead mankind fromthe allurements and deceitful 
fascinations of 8m, to the enjoyments of righteous- 
ness and peace. I come not to deter you from any 
real comfort, or to deprive you of any source of true 
pleasure and happiness; but I have come to unvell 
the real nature and character of the temptations that 
assail you, that I may '8ave you from degradation 
and wretchedness. And this veiled goddess would 
fain have you believe her name .is Pleasure! She 
has deceived you—$he can lay no just claim to that 
appellation. Beneath that gaudy robe 1s but a loath- 
80me mass of corruption, and the honied words which 
flow from her envenomed tongue, are steeped in the 
deepest falsehood and guile. © Listen not to her, ** for 
her house inclineth unto death, and her paths unto 
the dead,” —** the dead are with her, and her guests 


are in the depths of Sheol,” —her © grapes are grapes | 


of gall, their clusters are bitter ; her wine is the a 
80n of dragons and the cruel venom of asps.” Her 
As 


Behold her countenance.” 


the recoiling goddess, and I shrunk back with chil- 
ling horror, on discovering a countenance, bloated, 
livid, and putrid—the eye-balls blood-shot and' sunk- 
en, gleamed wit h'rage, and the breath 'issving from 
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* These,” continned the maiden, * are the real fea- 
tures of sin, divested of every concealing ornament. 
And yet her representations are equally as deceptive 
as her appearance. She haz pretended to display the 
pathway in which her votaries tread; and it appeared 
lovely and enticing to thy view. | But, thy sight was 
enchanted by her art-—throw aside that false glass, 
and look agam with-thv natural vision, strengthened 
by my power. What dost thou now behold ? 


In compliance I turned toward the avenue. It 
was till there, but how changed! A' lurid, sickly 
light gleamed over the scene. The trees were scath- 
ed, fruitless, and leafless—-and that which before ap- 
peared as sparkling wine, was now human blood ! 
Instead of the gay and happy throng which I former- 
ly beheld, I nov saw a multitude of haggard, wretch- 
ed beings, clothed in tattered and filthy garments, 
engaged in angry disputes, in-contentions and wran- 
glings, in blody stripes and murderous warfare—and 
commingled with the din which arose from the hor- 
rid melee, could be heard the groan of anguish, t 
scream of despair, the dreadful execration and the 
blasphemous anathema ! Above heavily waved a sable 
banner on which was traced in letters of fire—* blight- 
ed hopes'—* blasted expectations'—* ruined fortunes' 
—* broken hearts'=4 shame'—* misery'=-* death !! Be- 
neath, the earth was whitened with bleaching human 
bones, and venomous reptiles and hissing serpents, 
were batteping upon the fallen carcasses! I turned 
away with disgust---my very s0ul sickened at the hor- 
rid spectadle, and I exclaimed with fervor—* O my 
God, evef save me from a participation' in these 
wretched scenes.” | 

*'Then Jlisten to my voice,” exclaimed Virtue— I 
have unvaled to you the 'true features of sin; and 
you have now beheld the miserable condition and 
fate of her yotaries. I need. not further urge you to 
beware of her. You desire pleasure—remember, it 1s 
never, nefer found-in the train of sin;—the heavens 
are not firther from earth, than is pleasure from sin. 
Follow me, and you $hall find happiness. 'I will lead 


| you into the pleasant paths of wisdom, of honesty, 


has lured millions of 


temperance and benevolence. Continue steadfast in 
these, and happiness}; pleasure, contentment, peace, 
and all the real enjoyments of existence, .are at thy 
disposal ! | 

« Fair daughter of heaven,” T replied, © I am at thy 
disposal. Willingly do I listen to thy instructive 
counsels, Direct me m those * pleasant paths,” and 
ever will I continue thy obedient disciple. 


Pady 
dressed 
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fluence on the morals of:-communi 


tering doctrine of a far off. 
numerous facilities for 
I beseech you, from 81 
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that | 8in is 8we=t and delicious, and that its vo- 
taries can easily avoid its just chastisement. Caution 
the children of men to avoid this * flattering unction,” 
this delusive 8nare, that they may walk in my path, 
and merit my rich reward. | Adieu.' 

As 8he 8poke these words, a mist came. over my 
eyes—l $tarted and arose from my recumbent pos- 
ture. | It was night. The moon rode high in the 
heavens, accompanied by a train of fleecy clouds— 
the heavy dews of evening chilled; upon my brow, 
and the damp exhalations of the forest surrounded 
me. It was all a dream. J.-M 


CLEOPATRA. 
Original. 


A cxnTLE breeze was on the share, 
And $plendor lit the &ea— 
Voices came far, o'er fount and shade, 
Like 8eraph minstrelsy ; 
The diamond's ray and golden light, 
Glanced round the mermaid's cave, 
And purpled banners threw their flugh, 
O'er the azure of the wave. 
The deep blue sky bent all around— 
Bright waters slept below— | 
And the mid-day 8un's intensity, 
Burnt on the glittering prow; 
While mirth and her vot'ries, o'er 
The dark-waved river swept— | 
Yet while the harp's light chord was touched, 
Had Cleopatra wept! | 
And thus 8he cried : 5 Stern victors bring 
Vato my feet their 8poill ; 
And Rome's proud pillar bends before 
Thy prouder queen, O Nile; 
Yet far their tributes I would fling, 
To 8leep one dreamless slumbering. 


Pd 


To sleep as rest the early dead, 
No cankering 8orrow near, 

No broken hopes—no joys to thrill— 
No 8igh, no woe, no tear; 

[Nor thought of power, nor dream of bliss, 
To break my slambering loneliness, 

Not gold, nor power, nor fatal sway, 
Not diadem or queenly boon, 

I *d ask, or magic's treasured wand, 
Or empires, for my own, 

Were mine oblivion's dreamy spell 
Until the world I bid farewell.” 


Quiney, 1835. 


L. D. 


A DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED IN THE SECOND UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
IN CAMBRIDGE, ON THE DEATH OF REV. WINSLOW 
WRIGHT, BY HENRY BACON, PASTOR. 
Original. 

'* Mark the perfect man, and the upright; for the end of 
* that man is peace.'—Ps. xxxvii. 37, 
Hisrosy, 'the seasons, and every passing- event, are 
moralists to the lative mind. The world is 
full of preachers ; but'the sublimest of all is Death. 
His'eloquence' comes: home to-every heart; his lan- 
guage all can understand-” 'And- when the- 8trong, 
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man? 
vented, and whose mighty 8kill and -industry . hath 


right man,' we behold an object to resp! 
and if he aa qoup from our earth to. the Spirit' s home, 


we never r 
of admiration: and 


the gifted, and the good are /stnote:down._ at our side; 
by the mighty arm of the univyersal conqueror-——when 
those we loved, valued, and respected, are called-from 
this 'stage of active existence, it is a-fit time for_us:to 
pause ; to. reflect.on how 8light 4s: the hold -we-have 
on life and its enjoyments, and. that ere: long: the 
waves of the agitated's8ea of life may. overwhelm» our 
bark, and 8ink us inthe dark ocean of the dead. 

We pause, and: look: around us, | -How:sbiſting / is 
the 8cene, What are. the great and mighty boasts of 
men—what are the exalted efforts of genius, art, and 
perseverance, but fleeting shadows, decaying things, 
$00n extinct. 

© The fashion of this world cagteth away,” $aith the 
Apostle, and. every. generation proclaims; the. same 
truth. Time triumphs over all outward things, from 
the humblest flower, to the mightiest empire.. \And 
what amid this general decay, is that proud creature, 
Alas! he whose depth of thought. hath . in- 


executed wonders, 1s, like his works, fragile and. soon 
gone. Time, in its. hurrying flight, bears. him;.on- 
ward amid decaying things, and the Joftiest powers, 
and most high soaring intellect, cannot. arrest/;his 
Speed. . No. He may have the wisdom of. a Mar- 
Shall, and the genius of a Hemans, and the vpright- 
nes of a Wright, but they cannot 'avert the fatal 
arrow, or speed the Janguid blood. 


« Death levels all things in his march, 

Nought can resist his mighty str ength., 

The palace proud, triumphal arch, 

Shall mete their shadows' length; o 

The fool, the wise, the coward and the brave, 
All find at last, one home, the grave. 


Solemn thoughts steal into the mind when thus we 
meditate on man—when we remember how many 
have fallen like the tender bud, nipped by the un- 
timely frost. And it is a time to feel solemn, when 
death comes into our own cirele, and hastens | away 
some therefrom; it is a time for Serious meditation, 
and solemn reflection. We are awakened to a sense 
of our frailty, when we look back and think how 
Short the time was between the day of health, and 
the day of death, with some with whom we were 
familiar ; the reflection teaches us caution, and care, 


There is a rich lesson taught us 'by. the wise and 
good, even though dead. We then know their real 
worth ; and often we do not know how intensely we 
love a friend, or how valuable he is to us, until the 
grave has encompassed. him ; and, if truly beloved, 
the loss of a friend is more and more felt in the lapse 
of time ; and a voice comes, from their sepulchre, and 
tells us that virtue and affection alone, are durable 


We do not take delight, when recalling a friend, in 


thinking of the riches, honors, and powers. that were 
his ; but the virtuous traits in his character, are what 
afford us the most exquisite pleasure, and what cause 


us to mourn for his too 800n departure. TW; 


When we. obey. the Pzalmist, and mak * the. up 
ect and love; 


him. without. an FORre a 
" respect. | To 7 

'The words of. the text, and these reflections 
brought forcibly to my mind, when I heard: of +the 


re 
þe 


virtue, and the” blessings of religion. 
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death of our worthy Br. Winslow  W. Wright— 
« Mark the: perfect man, and/the upright; for the end 
of that'man is peace;* emphatically verified in; him. 
We cannot feel otherwise than deeply, seriously 
impressed, when we' remember how; short-.a. period 
has passed,"since Br. Wright spake from this desk— 
when, with-equal health with ourself, he was engaged 
in this region, in promulgating the everlasting truths 
of * the glorious 'Gospel of the blessed God.' He is 
numbered among the: sleepers of the tomb; an up- 
right man, an humble christian ; a smcere preacher, 
and one whose life was useful, and whose end was 
peaceful. 'Though dead, he yet speaketh,; and telleth 
us of the beauty: of uprightness; the pleasantness of 
An abler head 
must dictate to.a firmer handed pen than mine, ere 
his eulogy can be written, if more can be sa1id. than 1s 
embraced 1n-/ those ' simple; yet eloquent; words,- 
Hewas an honest man, and a/8incere christian;; and 
truly was: his end peace. 'The:poet is right— 


{He lived as mothers wish their sons to live, 
He died as fathers 'wish their s0ns to die !? 


He left this region in comphance with a request 
from his * first Jove,” in another state, where he first 
labored'as a workman in the. vineyard of our adora- 
ble master, and where he had resolved to spend the 
remainder of his days. 
how few were his days! How so0on were the stars 
of hope quenched from his sky of expectation—a 
warning to us of the fallacy of human hopes. He 


was permitted to preach but two sermons after his | 


arrival among his people ; a severe cold was the her- 
ald of a fatal fever; and after a s0mewhat lingering 
1llness, he fell asleep in Jesus. 

It were a blessed thing to die as he died. Feeling 
the 8piritual presence of our better friend. With 
our Hold strengthening on heaven, as the bonds that 
bound us to earth are unloosing—-with the prospect 
brightening before us, as the charms of earth are 
fading away; and with our hopes of blissful. immor- 
tality more confident, as the hopes of earthly exist- 
ence are fading away. *TLet me die the death. of the 
righteous, and may my last end be like his. 

He died a Christian's death—let me speak of it. 
Fre the siIver cord was Joosed, and the bow] broken 
at the well, he was asked concerning his confidence 
m the doctrine he had proclaimed. | 


It was his companion who thus questioned him ; | 


and who: could be more anxious to know whether his 
faith | faded with 'the brilliancy of the eye, and the 
coral hue of the lip, or 'strengthened' as the body 
grew weak ? Feeble nature was too much exhausted 
to speak freely; and while a faint smile beamed upon 
his features, like that which plays upon the face of a 
Sleeping infant, he looked” up and: said—* stronger, 
Stronger, stronger every moment.” And a few mo- 
ments before his death, he smiled, and uttered the 
word © happy. | 143 wy 
Let the 'doubter- come and witness 8&uch'a death, 
and then, if he can, say that ochristian universalism 
will not do to die by.  O! in the dying hour, what 
elee” can" 8upport the 8inking' soul! ' Partialiem 
1s/the very genius of agony—Atheism- and: Infidelity, 
Chrigt—the belief in the- universal, unchanging, un- 


How many were his hopes— || 


our Situation, there is 
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dying love of an all wise and an all powerſul. good 
Being, is all sufficient, all supporting, and blissful.- 
'. Methinks at the closing hour of our brother's ex- 
istence. below, he must have-been, as he-8aid; * hap- 
py'—yea, happy indeed ; and his-wrapt soul- all 'en- 
grossed in the blisful, prospect before him, could 
adopt as his own, the sentiments of the well known 
poet, who 8ang in fancy's hour the dying 8ong of the 
sIincere Christian. 


«Hark ! they whisper! Angels say 
Sister 8pirit, COME \AWay ; , 

What is this absorbs me quite, 

Steals my senses, gbuts my ight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my. breath 2 
Tell me my 80ul, can this be death ? 
The world recedes, it disappears; 
Heaven opens to mine eyes ; mine ears ' 
With 8ounds seraphie ring ; 

Lend, lend your wivgs! FOR I fly* 
O grave, where is thy victory? 

O death where is tliy 8ting? 


But to return to our text. © Mark the perfect man, 


-and the upright; for the end of that man is peace.” 


We have this proved inthe case of the before-men- 
tioned brother; and alt human observation will sub- 
tantiate its correctness. "Let us then draw some- 
profitable lessons therefrom. 

The Pealmist in the chapter in which our text is 
Introduced, draws a correct portrait of the man of 
integrity, and of the chil of wickedness ; bids us im- 
itate the one, and shun the other; and asserts, that. 
while the man” of honety in all things, possesses 
tranquillity of mind, the wicked are never at eage— 
their s8miles are the smiles of the syren that Jures to 
deeper wretchedness ; their heart is sorrowſu] even 
amid laughter, and the end of their mirth is heavi- 
ness. And we advise all \who advocate the absurd 
theory that the wicked are more prosperous and hap- 
py im this. life, than the righteous, to read carefully 
and seriously, the 37th Palm. | 


The wise man bids us—* delight ourselves in the 
Lord, and he will give us the desires of our hearts ;* 
for a little that a righteous man hath, is better than 
the riches of many wicked.”—-And he gives ''us good 
advice'and caution thus: * Rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for him; fret not thyself because of 
him who prospereth in his way ; because of the man 
who bringeth wicked devices to pass;* for *their 
sword shall enter into their own heart, and their bows 
shall be broken.” -* I' have 8een the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a green bay tree. 
Yet he passed away, and lo, he was not; yea, I 
Sought him, but he could ' not be. found. Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of 
that man 1s peace.” hl wt 

Thus we are bid 'to mark, to notice, to 8tudy the 
upright man ; 'and pursue the path he treads. This is 


a wise course, andthe most :t, as we are forced 
to-cry, © who knoweth what is good for man in this 
life? Such isthe tate of 


terests; placed among a. vast 


”” .» 


our 


7 


and dispositions,- with whom . St actions 
s0metimes deemed criminal, and towards whom how 
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duct—in strict adherence to- what conscience bears | 
witness 1s right. 
© The integrity of the upright shall guide them, 
8ays the wise mani; and integrity is: the only safe 
guide” amid the' labyrinths of life, where interest, 
pleasure, and fame are ever ready to lure us from the 
path of rectitude, and lead us by slow, but sure 8teps, 
down the dechvity of error and vice, into the depths 
of ruin. | | | ; 

But as we are, bid to * mark the. perfect man, and 
behold the upright; and copy their example who 
take integrity as their guide, it 'may be well for us, 
in order to strengthen' our purpose, to imitate the up- 
right, to inquire what are the benefits and advantages, 
which attend this course of conduct, that commends 
it to our notice, and acceptance. 

First then, our fondest desire 1s for security; we 
therefore assert that this course of proceedure is the 
safest; but, perfect safety- from all evil, we cannot 
expect to enjoy until we are fully released from” cor- 
ruption ; while we are human, we; shall be erring, 
and exposed to dangers, and be destined to tread in 
an.uncertain path. 'Thus placed, integrity, unyield- 
ing moral honesty, 1s our best safeguard. 

To the truth of this assertion, .every observer of 
human society will attest. For, who is it among 
the great variety of characters, that commands unj- 
versal-respect and confidence, but the man. of sterling 
integrity? And 'who- 18 it, that is universally de- 
Sspised, but he who is devoid of this upright principle? 
And while the-man of uprightness rests secure in the 
consciousness of having acted the part of an honest 
man; [the deceiver, the dighonest, the lost to integri- 
ty, is full of fear; for him there 1s no 8ecurity ; he 1s 
ready to fly when no man pursueth. A. .single spark 
may light a train that shall blow to .atoms his fabric 
of deception, and expose him to open shame. No 
8ort of plan that he can. form, can render him , safe ; 
he treads on a brink where one step may sink him to 
irretrievable ruin. 'The honest are alone safe. 

While - uprightness is the most safe guide, 1t 1s 
also the most noble, honorable, and” praiseworthy. 
Eattle will the: most. exalted: titles dignify a man, 
, Without the accompaniment of integrity—the co-oper- 
- ation of uprightness. Man may perchance become 
elevated to a'dignity which of itself commands re- 
8pect, but if he be devoid of an upright, the proper 
principle, the name will gain no esteem—but he will 
be the more despised because of his high, station, as 
his vicious propensities exert a more baneful influ- 
ence on 80clety, than were. he in an humble sphere. 


He may be outwardly flattered, honored, and 
praised ; but the inner man, will pay him no respect, 
but sbrink from him. It is uprightness of conduct, 
that throws a lasting brilliancy over intellectual fame, 
worldly honors, and dignities. :.'The want of this, has 
thrown clouds of infamy over some who were blessed 
with transcendent. talents, and exalted dignities ; and 
caused- the poet of sarcagm to write of one of gigan- 
tic intellect, that Ne. was *© the greatest, wisest, and 


meanest of mankind.” 
\ © Behold the upright.' - Is he not an object of uni- 
versal respect, and 


not his fellows look on him as 
 80me-'8uperior order, and pay 
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| energy to resist them, and often an anodyne to 80othe. 


takes, is expected to gucceed. Like Mordeeai, he 


ped in riches and titles can never Claim ?. Conscions 
of integrity, -a man acts with firmness ;- and -every 
one.:knows, what a force is added to the exertions of 
a'public man, by the knowledge that he is a deter- 
mined, honest, persevering spirit ; whom flattery can- 
not move, 8uspicion-taint, nor bribery purchase..; He 
is respected and relied on; and whatever he under- 


moves among his people, beloved, trusted, and: truly 
honored ; and when he rises in honor 1t creates no 
wonder, for all expect him to 8ucceed—to rise higher | 
and higher ; while the il] 8nccess of the dishonest, 
like Haman, is also expected, and every one silently 
decides, in their own 'thoughts, that he cannot Jong 
continue to: prosper—he must, ere long, feel his own 
8word, and: find that his arrows are broken—his bow 
unstrung. | 

'The upright man 1s also doubtless the-most peace- 
ful and: happy in his own mind.  'The great Giver of 
good has 80 ordained that happiness 1s not peculiar to 
certain s8tations alone, but depends more on the state 
of the mind and heart, than on the outward. condi- 
tion, The upright, who is guided by his integrity, 
has none of the tormenting doubts, fears, and stings 
of remorse, that possess the breast of guilt ; he has 
none of those dread feelings that arise from fears of 
detection in 8ome vicious scheme.; but, firm in his 
own integrity, he rejoices; and if his plans succeed 
not, he comforts himself with the thought, that it was 
not because of his own indiscretions ; while the child 
of dishonesty 18 galled with the remembrance that his 
hopes of s8uccess were destroyed by his own hands. 


And while he wanders forth, like\Cain, thinking that 


every one can Jook upon him and read the, story of 
his infamy, the man of uprightness is. panopled in 
his virtues, mingles among his fellow men with steady 
step, open brow, and peaceful heart, saying with the 
Psalmist, * What have I to fear P © The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want; he causest me to lie 
down 1n green pastures, and leadeth me by the till 
waters.' | 


If we walk uprightly, deal honestly with all, our ſel- 
low men will know how to act toward us; they will 
never be fearful lest their confidence shall be found 
to be 1l|-placed, their trust violated, and they injured. 
While. toward the known devoid of integrity, they 
know not how to act, and are fearful of confiding the 
least in them, lest they shall discover._ that they have 
Sent their venture to sea, on a rotten plank. 

The beauty of a life of integrity is seen_ clearly 
when some calamity overwhelms the upright. How 
ready are all to asswt him ; how eager to sympathize, 
and help. repair, if possible, the disaster. But re- 
verse the case. Charity may bid us assist the unfor- 
 tunate immoral man, but all look on: him as having 
justly merited' the fate that has befallen him, and 
hearty 8ympathy cannot be given him as to 'the up- 
right. To ee virtue struggling against misfortune, 
though a 8ad, yet is a noble sight, and we can 8a) 
with another, © Virtue is not always exempt:from the = 
ills of fate ; but. it. contains within itself always an 


/ There is an inward peace, and 8upporti wer, 
that enables the truly virtuous to struggle tak a2) 


a being belanging' to 
that deference okim 


that the immoral, though wrap- | 


ly amid trials and difficulties. 
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'* Powerful virtue! | 
How infinite thy joys, when even thy griefs 
Are pleaging !—Thou, superior to the ſrowns 
Of fate, canst pour thy 8unshine o'er the 80ul, 
And brighten woe with rapture.” 


The guilty may at times wear smiles, but it is as 
gleams of 'punshine on a thunder cloud, a storm 1s 
nursing within ; a harrowing sense of their conscious 
guilt pursves them even amid gay scenes, as falls 
their 8hadow on the path they tread, when the sun- 
beams are glaring on them; whichever way they 
turn, that dark shape is there. And in truth, 


«Count all the advantage prosperous viee attains, 
'T is but what virtue flies from, and disdains.* 


Such are the traits we mark, when we behold the 

upright; and, says the text, * the end of that man is 
peace.” Yea, what can strengthen 'the dying more 
than the remembrance of a life well spent—spent. in 
usefulness to Society, and in obedience to the 8trict 
laws of integrity and uprightness? An unshaken 
hope in God's goodness will support him, and mem- 
ory of by-gone time will shed a grateful fragrance 
over his soul. And when the last 8ad hour hall 
come, and nature'sinks exhausted, he will feel, if he 
cannot utter, © happy. 
\ Let us then be wise, and © mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright ;* knowing that © he that walk- 
eth uprightly walketh surely,* the most honorable 
path, and the course that yieldeth the most perfect 
and permanent happiness. Let us walk worthy of 
our high calling, and learn $ to © number our days, 
as to apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

May our faith be increased in the all sufficient 
hope that sustained our departed brother; let us 


nourish it by oft communing with the word of God, || 


and gilent prayer, and meditation in solitude; then 
$8hall we feel it to be an ever present comforter, — 

* A beacon 8hining o'er a 8tormy sea ; 

A cooling fountain in a weary land ; 

A green 8pot on a waste and burning sand ; 

A rose that o'er a ruin sheds its bloom ; 

A sunbeam 8miling o'er the cold, dark tomb.” 


AMEN. 


IIA WEED evo arena 


THE PERJURER. 

Original. 
In an obscure cottage in the town of S—, sat a 
youth, one stormy evening, with his face resting upon 


his hands, as if he feared to expose his eyes tothe 


ew of man. , His frame slightly trembled. He was 
alone, and started at the sound of the least noise, for 


his mind appeared to be laboring under some dread- | 


ful apprehension. At length, starting snddenly from 
his chair, he 8mote_ his forehead violently with his 


clenched hand, and exclaimed, * I will not—I cannot | | 
he had nerved his s0ul to-go through with the terrible 


doit! The face of God seems now before my eyes ; 
his glance penetrates the central recesses of my 
heart. Oh! T must not, will not defy Him! He 


then threw himself prone upon the floor, and groaned 


aloud; When-be raised his eyes, he beheld a dark 
object standing in the door. * Who is there?” cried 
he, in tones of thrilling alarm. * What! is- it thus I 
find you 7” What & dish' of skim milk you are, to 
ay: these 'womanish arms Get up, you' foolish 
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fellow, and let us proceed to buziness.' By this tune, 
the invader had seated himself, He was a tall ill- 
looking personage, wrapped in a dark cloak, which 
was now dripping with the rain. He wore a slouch- 
| ed hat, with a broad rim, from underneath which his | 
dark, gloomy eyes peered forth npon the trembling 
youth before him. "OY 

«Upon my soul,” said he, * yon are a hopeful as- 
Sistant. Do you count it nothing to pat one thou- 
sand dollars in yonr pocket, for standing up in court, 
and telling a straight sfory. Upon my word, I con- 
8ider it a large witness fee ! 

* You are very liberal, F know,” returned the pale 
youth, © but oh! think of what a burthen it must ever 
| be on my conscience !? 
| * Conscience!”' exclaimed the other, * fools, only, 
have 8nch a thing about them, Do you think that I 
have made my money, by dealing in consciences. I 
assure you the man that sells his conscience and 
never receives it back again, makes a better specula- 
tion than he that selfs his enemy and receives pay for 
being deprived of a curse.' 

* But do you think T shall ever get clear of these 
disagreeable feelings, if T venture to call my Maker 
to witness a falsehood !? 

<1 tell you,” answered the other, stamping with im- 

patience, * that you have only to say that you 8aw 
Mr..S forge the check; and I tell you that I 
know he did forge it—therefore you will be guilty of 
no te. You wilt only speak the trath in a different 
style from that in which it is generally spoken. It is 
[your duty to convict a guilty man by all means in 
your power. Words are one thing, but the truth is ' 
another,” 
This shalfow reasoning seemed to have some effect 
' on the wavering youth, especially when it was back- 
'ed by a promise of a thousand dollars. The deceiver 
' then took his leave, and the next day the youth was 
summoned to appear kefore the court as a witness. 


With a palpitating heart, he entered the hall of 
justice. The grave and dignified countenance of 
the venerable Judge, the number of anxious specta- 
tors, and the imposing etiquette of the court, all con- 
'8pired to shake his fortitude. 


He turned his eyes towards the prisoner's box. 
He saw, for the first time in his life, the unhap- 
py man; whom his false testimony was about to de- 
prive of his liberty. He was a young person, of 
slender form, with a pale, melancholy countenance, 
yet occasionally a sense of his innocence would dis- 
pel the cloud of anxiety from his brow. 

The first witness called, was unable to say much 
towards the prisoner's conviction. He told honestly, 
all he knew, but that little made scarcely any im- 
' pression on the Jury, Our hero was then called up- 
on. He walked up to the 8tand with a firm step, for 


© IS 


task he had to perform, without wincing.-- But when 


| he had reached the stand, and turned 'to face the as- 
| 8embly, the prisoner was struck with gurprise, for he 
| had never seen_ the young man . before, and conse- 


quently knew that he must be -wholly unacquainted | 


| with him and his business... 'The unhappy man start- 


ab the witness's eounte- 


ed on his feet, and ga 


| nance with great eagerness.. \ This was migtaken by 
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the jury for a sense of guilt, and a dread of the wit- 
ness's testimony. If the jury had not been 80 preju- 
diced; they must have observed the sudden paleness 
which overspread the face of the perjurer when the 
prisoner gazed 80 intently into his countenance. He, 
however, recovered himself, and gave his testimony 
without much faltering. The prisoner was convicted 
on this false evidence, and an approving glance from 
his employer, was the reward of the perjured youth. 
'There was a counteracting power, however, that pre- 
vented the perjurer from feeling the self-complacency 
which that glance was mtended to create. There 
was another glance given him—a glance from Him 
who reads the heart, and whom no subterfuge can 
evade, He felt that he had invoked his Creator— 
that he had insulted the majesty of Heaven before 
that large as8embly. No sooner had the jury re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty against the prisoner, than 
the horror of his deed fell with its full force upon his 
tortured soul. He sprang upon his feet, and, utter- 
ing a wild cry, fled from the court room. He rush- 
ed along the streets, howling like a maniac. He 
Shunned every one whom he met, and sought to hide 
his head 1n every nook that presented itself. He, at 
ength, reached his home. He flew to his chamber ; 
but, there was no secure shelter from the pangs of a 
perturbed conscience. The fire seemed to burn 
more. intensely in his heart, the more he secluded 
himself, He was on the rack. He s8eemed to tread 
on burning marl, He flew into the street. He-ran 
towards the woods. He buried himself in its deepest 
recesses; but God was there too, and there his indig- 
nation was felt, like a consuming fire. He howled, 
like. a wild beast, in the extremity of his agony ; 
until fearful shudderings seized his frame, an, in the 
anticipation of some dreadful evil, he madly rushed to 
a promontory which overhung the river, and took 
his death-plunge into the gulf below. 


LINES: ON PRESENTING AN ALBUM. TO —. 
Original. 


I BRING to thee no costly gem, 

No pearl, or sparkling diamond bright, 
To glitter as a diadem 

Upon thy brow of virgin white. 
No golden chain, or drooping rings, 

\'To ornament that form of thine, 
Is now the gift affeetion brings 

An offering to fair Friendship's brine. 


1 bring a casket, pure and chaste, 
To keep the Jewels friends bestow ; 
May flattery's gifts, its roum ne'er waste, 
Nor falsehood 8tain its purest gnow. 
May friendship guide the hand of truth, 
_ And ev'ry offering be sincere, — 
Whether bestowed, by age or youth, _ , 
Let them be treagured ever dear. 


And when the pazsin years are gone,” 
_ Of youthful joy ind gaiet | 
They each will be a tomb-like 8tone, 

Whereon $ engraved, *Remember me.' 
gs of blew vigions will aries, 
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Waked from their 8Jumbers by the spell, 
That in these offerings viewless lies. 


Accept the book I d:dicate, 
To the 8pirit of love sincere! 
Its unsoiled pages consecrate, 
To tke mem”ry of friends most_ dear ! 
May joy dwell in the owner's breast,— 
Religion be her perfect guide ;j— 
Contentment be her constant guest, 
And calm and peaceful her days glide. 
At last be received to the realms above 
Where all are perfect in joy, and in love. 


Fast Cambridge, 1835. B. 


 PHRENOLOGY.----NO. III. 
Original, 


Ir will be perceived, by the reader, that we folloy 
Pr. Spurzheim's arrangement of the organs, and 
not Mr. Combe's, as 80me do. We adopt the for- 
mer, because we regard it as being the most correct. 
Our own observation obliges us 80 todo. There is, 
however, no material difference. 'The- organs, with 
but. one exception, have the same analysis given of 
them by both these writers; but the numbering va- 
ries. This is a point of minor consideration, and 
does not affect, in the slightest degree, the truth of 
the science, nor its practical utility. 


Our last number was concluded with a description 
of Destructiveness, called organ number one. The 
next in order is Amativeness, number two. This 
18 8aid to be the origin of the attachment which is 
known to exist between the sexes. Like all the pro- 
pensities, it is $ubject to many abuses. Of itself, it is 
productive of no harm, When cultivated to the 
neglect of the superior sentiments, it resolyes itself 
into a curse, and 1s the cause of numerous evils.— 
But, associated with the mora} powers, and guided 
by the intellectual, it will be manifested by a fond- 
ness for female society, and a lively interest in their 
welfare. Those who are deficient in it, or in whom 
the developement 1s feeble, will be quite ungallant, 
and often indulge in bitter sarcasm, on the female 
character, | | EY 

It is 8ituated between the two mastoid process 
es or the temporal bone, at the top of the neck. 
The laws of 8ociety do not allow us to give 80 fulla 
description of this proffensity, as the laws of scienct 
8eem to demand. This is to be regretted, as a right 
understanding of it, on the part of the people ger 
erally, would be productive of much good—it would 
save much trouble. and mortification, Thoge who 
are curious to know all there is to be learned. with 
with reference to this organ, are referred to Mr. 


: Combe's and Dr. Spurzheim's works, in, which it 
| is treated of at length. The nature of our work 


will not allow us to go into the 8ubject as thorougl 
ly. as it has been. set forth by the two authors name 


above. 


PaiLoPROGENITIVENESS, number tl 
Situated. at the back, or.the end, of . 


ing it length. 


Look at the 8ide of the head, and 
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this be 8trongly marked, or fully developed, the 
head will have the appearance of being very long. 
When the developement is small, the head will 
appear Short. If the -organs above and below it 
are full, ascertaining the length of the head is the 
only way you can judge of the strength of the feel- 
ing, which this propensity creates, If it be strong, 
and the neighboring organs weak, it can be easily 
digtinguished from all others, by placing the hand 
upon the back part of the head. A large projection 
can be felt. | 

The particular analysis of this propensity is, a 
love of offspring—of children, Not one's own chil- 
dren, barely, but of all children. It is not confined 
to the human s8pecies, but is possessed by the brutes 
in common with the human family. 


To prove its existence, would be to attempt a 
work of s8upererogation; for all will admit its exist- 
ence, It is well known that some mothers love 
their children with a doting fondness, while others 
are quite indifferent, and will sooner trust them to 
the care of menials, than be troubled with them. 


Many who admit that this wonderful contrast 
does exist, in maternal, and also in paternal love, 
zeem disposed to attribute it to any thing but the 
right cause. Why there should be 8uch a repug- 


nance with many to- acknowledge the truth, I can- 


not conceive; still, 8uch is the true: 8tate of the 
cage. Some attribute child-love to reason—but 
every mother feels sensible that 8he does not have 
to exercise her reasoning powers any great length 
of time before maternal love springs up in her 
bogom. The fond mother takes her tender infant 
in her arms, 8miles_ .graciously upon it, without 
pausing to inquire whether it is right or wrong to 
regard it with a look of affection, As 800n as she 
beholds her little one, affection warms her bosom, 
and prompts her to,constant watchfulness, and un- 
wearied care, 


Others contend, that the love of children results 
from the intellect. But facts are against this con- 
clusion.' Observation convinces us, that 8ome moth- 
ers of feeble minds, are powerfully exercised with 
Philoprogenitiveness, while others of great mental 
endowments, are astonishingly deficient in the feel- 
ing. And who, with his eyes open, can say that 
the ſeeling of which we speak, results from the in- 
tellect. M'bers is no way in which the contrast, 
which is known to exist, can be accounted for, ex- 
cept on the doctrine of Phrenology—viz: Those 
who are strongly attached to children, have large 
Philoprogenitiveness, while those, who are destitute 
of this peculiar attachment, have a feeble develope- 
ment of the organ. 


It is much larger in the female, than in the male 
bead; and no rational person will doubt the 8upert- 
ority of maternal love. The-sacred writers noticed 
this truth, and employed the mother's love to repre- 
nt the unbounded affection of the Father of us 
all, for his children. 

'It was the peculiar form of the female head, oc- 
cagioned by a large developement of this propenst- 
ty, which induced Dr. Gall to go into an examina- 
1 ich resulted in the discovery of the organ. 
that monkeys, especially the females, 


vY 


| 
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ingly fond of their young; and on exami- 
e discovered that the developement of their 
heads Yas according to fact. 'The negro-race, too, 
attached to their children than the whites, 
2 have a large share of this propensity. 

It is this ſeeling, or natdral inclination, which - 
causes the mother to bear andforbear, and discover 
beauties in her children, when others regard them 
as being remarkably plain. It affects her appear- 
ance, and the tones of her voice ; and places upon 
the countenance a peculiar expression, which is im- 
mediately recognised by children, which accounts 
for what all have,obgerved, that children will ap- 
proach 8ome people with more readiness than the 
will others. There is a 8ort of secresy about this, 
which children well understand. They cannot be 
deceived. Some may affect a love for them, in order 
to deceive the parents, but the little ones will see 
through the disguise and keep at a respectable dis- 
tance, | 

It is known, that children are: more fond of the. 
mother, as a general thing, than of the father—and 
that mothers are more willing to wait and tend on 
them, tIfan the ſathers; both of these are occasioned 
by a larger share of Philoprogenitiveness on 'the 
Side of the mother, than exists on the part of the 


father. 


The effects of large love of offspring, on the 
mother, are thus beautifully delineated by Erving: 
* There is an endearing tenderness in a mother's love 
to a 86n, that transcends all the other affections. of 
the heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, 
nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthless- 
ness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience; she will surren- 
der every pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory 
in his fame, and exult in his prosperity; and, if mis- 
fortune overtake him, he will be dearer to her for 
his misfortune; and if disgrace settle upon his 
name, she wall still love and cherish him in 8pite of 
his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast him 
off, she will be all the world unto him.” 

A large portion of this is essential to a kind father, 
a dutiful mother—or, a good guardian, nurse, or 
maid. If you trust your children in the careof those 
who are deficient in this organ, the poor creatures 
are to be pitied. For, unless benevolence be large in 
the one who takes the charge of them, their lot will 
be hard. Attention to this, on the part of parents, 
with reference .to school teachers, will save much 
trouble. | 

The young fnan who s&elects as a companion, one 
who dislikes children, may rest assured, that should 
he be fortunate, or unfortunate enough to have any, 
the care of them will for the most part devolve on 
himself. And the same remark, with the proper va- 
riation, will apply to young ladies. 

As large philoprogenitiveness creates a fondness 
for children, its deficiency produces an aversion to 


them. And as it inspires a care for offspring, its de- 


ficiency predispoxses to neglect and improvidence. 

It has been found deficient in those guilty of infan- 
ticide, It does not follow that a man or woman 
must be guilty of the murder of children, because 
they have a feeble developement of the organ which 
produces the love of children; but it is perfectly 
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plain, that those deficient, in the feeling, are, more 

strongly predisposed to it than others. 
Females, it has been stated, have more of this than 

males. Their heads are shaped accordingly. It 


gives length to the head—and the head of the female 


« 56 in in proportion to its width than the male 
ead. 

When the feeling is very strong, and the judgment 
feeble, it produces in the parent, a doting, foolish 
fondness, which is not unfrequently manifested to the 
injury of the child. 

It was large in Whitefield, whose fondness for 
children, was remarkable; andis large in the Caribs, 
the most ferocious of the savyage tribes, but who are 
proverbial for their attention to their young. And 
the reader wall find to be true, as a general thing, 
that people who have very long heads, are strongly 
interested in the welfare of children. 

There have been instances of insanity in this or- 
gan; and at such times, the conversation of the Pa- 
tient, has turned altogether upon children. The 
numerous historical facts, united with the close ob- 
servation-of men of science and truth, prove, beyond 
a reasonable doubt, the existence of the propensity, 
and the correctness of its location. 

ApnEsIVENESS—is number four, acccording to Dr. 
Spurzheim. This is the organ'of friendship. Tt in- 
spires the feeling of devotion, or adhesion, which is 
often ſound to exist between two individuals. This 
differs from Amativeness, in this respect.—W hile the 
Jatter creates a particular love for female s0ciety, the 
former not unfrequently exists between two persons 
of the same sex; as was the case with Damon and 
Pythias, and David and Jonathan.- 

Jt is 8ituated on each side of Inhabitiveness, just 
above the one Jast named; and when very active, 
gives a great ſujness to that part of the head. 

It 1s easily recognized in those who have it large, 
as, like all the other faculties, it has a' natural 1an- 
guage. It gives a disposition to embrace, to cling to 
—and wall cause its possess0r fo shake hands with 
you in good earnest. But if feeble, the individual 
will clasp your hand, as though it were a thistle. 

It shows itself in very young children, in their at- 
tackment to their ass0ciates and playthings. Some 
children manifest a peculiar fondness for, and attach- 
ment to their as0ciates, and this undoubtedly arises 
from Adhestveness. | 


It has a peculiar effect on the poet. It will fire 
his heart, and cause him to infyse the spirit of friend- 
Ship into all kis productions. All who have read the 
productions of the poet Moore, will know the nature 
of its influence on the imagination. If it be feeble 
the writer will despise its influence, and be inclined 
to doubt the existence of the principle. Contrast 
the writings of Moore and Byron. 


It is beautifully exhibited in these lines by Moore— 


The heart like a tendril, aceustomed to cling, 

Let it grow where't will, cannot flourish alone, 
But will cleave to the nearest, and-loveliest thing 

It can twine with itseif, and make wholly its own. 


The heart that loves.truly, love never ſorgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 
As the gun flower/turns to her God when he sets, 
'The same look that she turned when he rose.” 
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Some of those who admit that the propensity does 
exist, unwilling to attribute it to the right source, con- 
tend that it results from education, or from a corres- 
pondence between similar faculties. But it is found 
to be common to brutes—and this confutes the argu- 
ment and reason to. which I have” now referred. 
Oxen and horses, in whom it is large, have pined and | 
mourned when separated from those who had been 
their companions for a great length of tune. 

An instance is recorded of a male and female fox, 
who had been confined in the same cage. She was 
st at liberty, and he retained, to 8ee what the effect 
would be. She brought him provisions regularly, 
night and morning ; and at one time, brought him a 
fowl, when it was known, that none of that kind 
were kept within seven miles of his confinement. 

Females have more of it than males. It was the 
peculiar constancy of a lady, her unexampled adhe- 
rence to the same set of friends, both in prosperity 
and adversity, which caused Dr. Gall to make ob- 
Servations with regard to the feeling, and its corres- 
ponding developement. He obtained a cast of the 
head of this lady, at her urgent request, and found, 
on critical examination, a fulness at the part assign- 
ed to this organ. He at once concluded, that this 
form of the head indicated the trait of character for 
which she had long been noted. All his after obser- 
vations confirmed his first conclusions, and thus the 
matter was fairly established. 

Great criminals have exhibited it in an astonishing 
degree. It was large in Mary Macinnes, who was 
hung in Earope for murder; and the circumstances 
attending*her death were, quite romantic. She had 
formed an acquaintance with a" young man, and a 
mutual friendship was establighed between them. 
The night previous to her execution, she slept with a 
corner of a handkerchief in her mouth, on which 
were the initials of his name. He'sent her a. few 
days previous to her execution, half an orange, with 
a request, that she"should eat it while on the scaffold, 
he promising to eat the other half on a corresponding 
hour the preceding day in token of their friendship. 
When seated on the drop, she called for the half 
orange. It was given her. Addressing the execu- 
tioner, she 8aid— Tell him I love him—that I ate 
the orange as he desired., May God bless him. Tell 
him to beware of drink, bad company, and be ure 
never to be out late at night.” This was good advice, 
and js worthy of all acceptation, though it came from 
a profligate wretch. Such friendship is rare ; but it 
deserved a better end. 

It must be acknowledged, that the friendship of 
the fair sex, is much stronger than that of the other. 
The constancy of' their love, and their unwavering 
attachment to the objects of their choice, through 


| evil as well as good, places the subject beycnd a rear 


sonable dispute. And there is much truth in the re- 
marks of Mr. Scott. Speaking of the great contrast 


1] between male and female affection, he says: 


*Man boasts of his capacity for friendship, and 
falsely speaks of its joys as the purest of all enjoy- 


|| ments. But it is only in the heart of feeling, conf- 


ding, generous woman, that friendship is 'to be found 
in the fulness of perfection. Man rules over - her ac- 
cording to the ancient threatening; but the- most 


generous man 1s selfisgh, compared with woman. 
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There is no friend like a loving and affectionate 
wife, Man may love, but it is always with a reserve, 
and with a view to his own pratification} but when a 
woman bestows her love, she does it with her whole 
heart and 80ul.' 

Perhaps this may be construed into a compliment 
to the ladies, by some readers; but it 1s no more 
than of right belongs to them. Justice calls loudly 
upon us to award to them all the praise they deserve, 
and common humanity will not allow me to with- 
hold the tribute. But it 1s to be regretted, and I 
confess the existence of the evil with” sorrow and 
shame, that my own sex are disposed to abuse the 
unlimited confidence reposed in them by the females ; 
and it has been done in too many instances. But 
he that will do it, is not worthy the name of a man, 

Dogs have the propensity large. They manifest it 
in their attachment to their masters. Sometimes, 
though cruelly treated, they remain firm until death, 
and then die upon their master's grave. 'This shows 
that their attachment does not result from good treat- 
ment alone. Lord Byron gives the following beauti- 
ful deseription of the friendship of a dog. He had 
one who was faithful, and when he died, he buried 
him, :and reared a tomb to his memory, and placed 
the annexed inscription upon it :— 

Near this spot are deposited 
the remains of one who possessed Beauty 
Without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without KFerocity, and all the Virtues 
of Man, without his vices. 
This Praise, 
which would: be Unmeaning Flattery, 
if inscribed: over human ashes, 
is but a just Tribute to the memory of 
- BOATSWAIN, A DOG, 
who was Born at Newfoundland, May, Eighteen 
Hundred and Three, and Died at Newtead 
Abbey, November eighteen, Eighteen 
Hundred and Eight. 


When 8ome proud 80n of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 
"The 8culptor's. art exhausts the pomp of wo, 
And 8tonied urns record who sleeps below. 
When all is done, upon the tontb is 8ecn--- 
Not what he was, but what he should have been, 
But the poor dog---in life the firmest friend, 
The first te welcome, foremoast to defend, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone— 
Uukonared falls---unnoticed all his worth--- 
Denied in Heaven the 80ul he held on earth, 
While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a 80le, exclusive Heaven, 
© man! theu feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power--- 
Who knows thee well must, quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated duxt ! | 
Thy love is luet---thy friendship all a cheat—- 
Thy smiles hypocrisy-—thy words deceit--- 
Thy nature vile, ennobled but by name. 

, Who, perchance behold this 8imple urn, 

88 0g. honors uore you wish to mourn. 

© a friend's remains, these stones arise ; 

knew but one-—and here he lies. 


i 
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| above, binds up her wound, and in 
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Byron here denounces man as being destitute of 
friendship. Being deficient in that excellent feature 
himself, and supposing others to be 80 too, he pro- 
nounced judgment accordingly, upon evety one else, 
—$0 true it is, that we judge others as being the 
8ame that we are, and complain of them, when of 
right we should complain of ourselves. 

Should Adhesiveness be large in the husband and 
wife, they will be strongly attached to each other ; 
and 8hould their minds be opposite in many other re- . 
spects, there may be 80 much clashing that they can- 
not be content to live peaceably together, nor willing 
to be separated. And this is the true condition of 
zome hundreds of our race. | 

This feeling can be cultivated. And those who 
are wise, will attend to its culture, as on its existence,, 
depends much of the happiness of life. * He thas 
hath friends, must show himself friendly,” says the 
wise man ; and common observation proves, that the 
better feelings need a constant care, while the pro- 
pensities or pass1ons, like briars and thorns, will grow 
without cultivation. D. D. $. 


OBITUARY. 
Original, 

D1xv in Quiney, of consumption, Gzxones Grover, 
at the age of twenty-three years, His sickness was 
long and distressing. Death 8eemed to creep on by 
slow and imperceptible degrees. But during all his 
sickness, he manifested a perfect resignation to his 
condition ; and being firm in the faith and hope of a 
happy resurrection for himself and all mankind, he 
parted with*his parents and numerous relatives and 
friends, in the joyful expectation of meeting thent all 
in the presence of our common Father and Friend. 

By his demise, the fond hopes of his parents are 
blasted, and his associates are deprived of an exem- 
plary companion. But more than all, one moarns 
his loss with more than a sister's affection, whose 
prospects of a happy union here below with the object 
of her heart's best affections, are forever cut off; the 
hope, however, of an indissoJuble union in the regions 
part assuages her 
grief. May the loss be sanctified to all. 


© Sweet is the scene where virtue dies, 
When &8inks a righteous 80ul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes ! 
How gently beaves the dying breast/! 


” Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 


Sweet is the scene where virtue dies.” Ep. 


ANGELS' INVITATION TO "THE DYING. 


Original. 
Come 8i8ter to the land of loye and peace, 
Come to thy better home; 
Where the sounds of gorrow forever ceage, 
Where grief can never come. 
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Come dear to-the rest of the bright above, 
Come to the holy train; 
Where the air is full of breathings of love, 
"And joys own tuneful strain. 


Come where thy brow the-rosy wreath 8hall bind 
With a bright 8tarry crown ; 

Where many a dear loved one thou wilt find, 
Who loug from earth have flown. 


Come sister, away to thy home of bliss, 
Come to pure love's abode ; 
Come where thou wilt greet a dear Savior's kiss, 
Come hoine, come home to God. 


O look not back to the dark dreary earth, 
_. Look up, look up to heaven; 
There, there is the home of thy 8pirit's birth, 
Dust to dust, must be given. 


A Father's 8mile, and a Mother's deep love, 
 Ere long: will greet thee there; 
And a'sister too, will meet thee above, 
No more to 8hed the tear. 


Neayen opens! Our way we joyously wing ! 
Victory over the tomb! 

Hark! Hear the glad 8weet 8train our sisters 8ing,— 
Spirit, we give thee room ! 


East Cambridge, 1835. B. 


OPINIONS OF COTEMPORARIES. 
Original, 

"Taar our patrons may know in what light our breth- 
Ten of the editorial. corps regard our work, we give 
their several opinions, in the ,precise language in 
which they have expressed themselves. It 1s com- 
amon among some g8ets of editors, to write to each 
other, and request a favorable notice of their several 
publications. . But this custom does not exist among 

niversalist editors, at least to our knowledge. We 
have never written long or short letters to our co- 
demporaries, requesting them to favor us with a puff. 
All they have said, has been a free-will offering ; and 
we have too much confidence in their uprightness 
:and honety, to indulge the thought for one moment, 
that they have * prepared lying words' for us. We 
are grateful for. their courtesies, wish them success, 
and will do all in our power to circulate their respec- 
tive journals. | 

The publisher of that ably-conducted periodical, 
the Magazine and Advocate, published at Utica, N. 
Y. 8ays: al | 


©'The first number of the fourth volume of this 
handseme and: valuable, periodical has. just come to 
hand. It appears on fine white paper, royal octavo, 
two and a half sheets, or forty pages to the number, 
neatly stitched and covered, and embellighed with 
engravings and music. 'The matter is all original: 
and if we may judge of its future character by the 
number before us, which the publisher says is a fair 


gpecimen of each number, it will be an honor to the 


pablisher and the denomination of Universalists, as 
well as highly interesting and valuable to. the ladies, 
for whose perusal and benefit it is more especially 
designed. © We discorer, at the conclusion of many 


# 
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of the articles, the well known initials, of 8ome of our 
ablest writers, and' 8weetest poets and poetesses. We 
cheerfully recommend the Universalist and Ladies' 
Repository to public favor and wish it an abundant 
circulation and ample support.* 


From Tus New York CurisTian MessencGes, 
We have just received the first No. of Val. 4, of this 
work. Its form is now changed to large octavo, each 
No. containing 40 pp. Price $2 per annum in ad- 
vance ; 25 cents for every three months delay in pay- 
ment. 

The number before us is entirely original, and 80 
far as we have perused it, interesting. We must be 
allowed, however, one objection to its appearance. 
The paper, we think, is not 80 good as it should be 
for a work of that class. Let this be good, even if 
the price is enhanced. An excellent article * The 
Husband's Crown,” from the pen of 8. F. Streeter, 
copied from this number, will be found in our pres- 
ent paper. We recognize, also, two interesting, po- 
etical articles, over the well kuown signature of. © J. 
H. K.' now J. H. 8. A specimen number may be 
Seen at this office. We shall cheerfully forward the 
names of any who may wish to subscribe for it. _ P. 


From THE UnivEeR8aiisT WATCHMAN. —: This 
valuable periodical has commenced its fourth vol- 
ume, at Boston, Mass. It is edited and published 
by Rev. Daniel D. Smith. Woe have received from 
the publisher the first No. and from its appearance, 
we are Justified in saying that the Universalist and 
Repository is one of the most elegant and popular 
periodicals. which we have ever 8een from the Amer- 
ican press.—lt 1s embellished with engravings and 
masic, printed on fine white paper, neatly stitched 
and covered. TH 

The pure: and generous principles of christianity 
are inculcated in the Universalist, and the most 
chaste and refined morals, interesting and amusing 
instruction, poetry, and miscellany, in the Reposito- 
ry. It 1s, indeed, a powerful advocate of our glorious 
doctrine, and a full repository of rich and useful in- 
formation. | 

May Br. Smith be blessed' in his laudable under- 
taking, and arduous labors with wisdom and grace 
from on high, and the friendship and patronage of a 
generous and enlightened public on the earth. 


From THE REL1Gious Inquires, Hartrosp, Ct. 
— We have received the first No. Vol. 4, of this ex- 
cellent and useful publication. 'The form is different 
from the last volume, It is now published in month- 
ly numbers, large imperial octavo, making a volume 
of 480 pages. The typographical execution of the 
work 18 neat and elegant, such as cxnnot fail to give 
Satisfaction to the female part of the community, for 
whose reading it is particularly designed. It is truly 
a Universalist periodical, devoted to the defence and 
Ilustration of Universaligm, and the rights of 
females. It 1s well filled with original matter, that 
cannot fail to amuse, and at the same time instruct 
the reader. It is conducted as last year, by Br. D. 
D. Smith, of Boston, Mass. and afforded at $2.00 
per annum. Tt is certainly a cheap, useful, and. in- 
teresting paper ; and as 8uch, we cheerfully recom- 


_ it to the favorable attention of the Universalist 
public, 9 


HANSCOM. 


COMPOSED FOR THE UNIVERSALIST AND LADIES? REPOSITORY, 


BY REV. T. WHITTEMORE. 
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oe, Ho - ly Spi - rit, 6.” dove, With all thy quickening powers; Kin - dle a flame of | 
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8acred love In these cold hearts of ours. Look, how we grovel here below, Fond of these trifling | 
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toys, Our souls can neither fly nor go, To reach e = - ter-- + nal Joys. 
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SWEET, SWEET IS THE CORDIAL. 


ORIGINAL WORDS BY D. J. MANDELL, 
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1. Sweet, weety the cordial which friendship dis - tils, For the heart that is | 
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2 Dear, dear rh the tokens which love leaves be - hind,” When her brightness and 
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8or - rows and mls; But sweeter, far gweeter, that balm whieh flows free, For the bo - som that 
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death ars| reaigned; But dearer, far dearer, than such oath ee'r be, Is thy amile to the | 
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trasteth, blest Saviour, in thee. 


basom that trusteth in thee 


